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Guide 
to Family 
Entertainment 


By Dale Francis 


place or another—for the last 
three years in this magazine 
—listed my choice of the 10 best 
films of the previous year. 
This year I will not do so. I 
have lost all communication with 
the Hollywood products. What 
happened eight years ago was that 
I would ordinarily choose 10 films, 
perhaps six of them films general- 
ly agreed to be great by Holly- 
wood’s standards and then another 
three or four that were more likely 
passed by in the ordinary lists. 
I’ve later been pleased to discover 
the films I chose that others did 
not choose—Luis Bunel’s “Robin- 
son Crusoe” comes quickly to mind 
—are later considered classics. 


F:: MANY years I have in one 


But this year the films that 


Hollywood and the secular critics 
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are likely to rate as the outstand- 
ing films of 1960 are simply films 
I cannot accept at all and those 
few films I did like I know my- 
self are not great films. 

I enjoyed very much the Dis- 
ney film, “Pollyanna,” but it 
would be foolish to suggest it was 
great cinematic art. It was simp- 
ly a pleasant family film and it 
is a measure of our times that it 
stands out so completely in my 
mind. 

I liked the music in “Song With- 
out End” but this was not really 
a very good film. Again it stood 
out not so much because of itself 
as because of the paucity of good 
films. 

When Hollywood makes its big 
films now it makes them much 
too long. It is a reflection on the 
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makers that “The Alamo,” for all 
its merits, had to run so many 
hours—the more particularly be- 
cause much of its extended length 
was not good theater, 

The plain unfortunate truth is 
that motion pictures are worse 
than ever. They are increasingly 
being made for an audience that 
enjoys sensationalism. Under the 
pretense of using “adult” themes, 
producers are actually catering to 
a new kind of audience — an 
audience that can be drawn to 
the theater to see the promiscuity 
of an O’Hara clinical study of 
sexual license or to examine the 
private lives of good hearted pros- 
titutes. 

What has already happened is 
that theaters are losing their tra- 
ditional family audiences. As the 
competition from television grows, 
the motion picture industry has 
surrendered to it and tried to make 
a new audience for itself. 

Already the fallacy of this ap- 
proach is showing at the boxof- 
fice. Films like “From the Ter- 
race,” “Strangers When We Meet” 
and “Happy Anniversary” make 
initial splurges in the big cities 
where the population is big enough 
to include a sizable number of 
people to which this approach has 
an appeal. When the films go out 
into the smaller. cities and towns, 
the places where films ordinarily 
must pay off, they simply fail at 
the boxoffice. 

So this year I'll not make any 
selection of best films. I haven't 
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seen a single film that I rate as 
great—admittedly I’ve seen less 
films this year than I would ordin- 
arily simple because I’ve become 
disgusted. 

I hope next year I'll be able 
to report difficulty in choosing 
from among good films to reduce 
the number to 10 but looking at 
the films on tap I'm not optimis- 
tic. 


ONE OF THE films certain to be 
in the list of ten best on many 
lists is “Inherit the Wind.” The 
portrayals are excellent. Fredric 
March is still an outstanding actor 
and his delineation of the William 
Jennings Bryan character has great 
depth. Spencer Tracy has never 
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given a really bad performance— 
he came mighty close years ago 
in “Jekyll and is 
equally capable in the Clarence 
Darrow role. Henry Morgan—the 
TV actor, not the TV panelist— 
once again demonstrates that he 
is an actor of outstanding talent 
in the role of the judge. Only 
Gene Kelly, woefully miscast in 
the H. L. Mencken role, fails to 
measure up to the high standard 
of the leads and this is not so 
much his fault as it was the pro- 
ducer’s error in giving him the 
role. Florence Eldredge as March’s 
wife deserves a supporting actress 
oscar for her careful portrait. 

With such a capable cast, this 
should have been a good film, may- 
be a great one. It fails to be be- 
cause Stanley Kramer, the director 
and producer, made it a parody. 
The script stacks the case against 
the fundamentalist view so com- 
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pletely that the basic problem pre- 
sented lost all resemblance to re- 
ality. The characters are parodies 
—March being forced to almost be- 
come a comic character, a direc- 
torial flaw that cost the impact 
of the tragedy of his disintegra- 
tion. Tracy, who does wonderful- 
ly with a he is given, is given 
ambiguous lines that finally des- 
troy the integrity of his character- 
ization. The counterpoint both to 
the frustrated emotionalism of 
March and the vigorous rational- 
ism of Tracy that should have 
been provided by the Kelly role 
is simply lost because of the script, 
the direction and the casting flaw. 

This, therefore, becomes a very 
bad film with very good acting. 
What was at stake in the actual 
case on which this was based was 
something very important—both 
to religious and non-religious per- 
sons. It was not a black and white 
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thing and it has been made this 
by Kramer. It should not have 
been turned into a propaganda 
piece for a fundamentalist posi- 
tion that has not been supported 
by religious leaders but then it 
shouldn't have been turned into 
a propaganda piece for the oppos- 
ing position either. 

I have the very real feeling, 
seeing Kramer's distortion of the 
issues, that a new Scopes in this 
day would be placed on the same 
kind of a trial by the new funda- 


mentalists if he dared suggest crea-’ 


tion was the work of God. 


Ir MoTION pictures have be- 
come worse than ever, there have 
been hopeful signs in television. 
The responsibility shown by net- 
work broadcasters has been a 
heartening thing. More and more, 
viewers are being offered pro- 
grams that challenge their minds. 

I do not suggest that all tele- 
vision is perfect. There is still, and 
there will always be, much that 
is inconsequential and much that 
through repetition can become 
deadening. But then an entertain- 
ment media that attempts to offer 
you fare from seven in the morn- 
ing until after midnight cannot be 
expected to reach peaks in quality 
throughout the day. 

Most of the trouble with tele- 
vision is in the living rooms. Those 
people who absorb too much 


television are certain to get too 
much of the mediocre. Those who 
choose carefully their entertain- 
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ment, allowing themselves some of 
the inconsequential fare but not 
all of it, will be rewarded. 

But if network television has 
met its responsibilities admirably, 
television viewers in some areas 
have been rewarded even more 
specially by having educational 
television available. 

By the end of 1961, there will 
be some 75 non-profit educational 
stations in the United States—an 
amazing development that has 
come within only seven years. 

. President Kennedy has promis- 
ed federal aid for the development 
of educational television. It is 
quite probable that in the next 
10 years, educational television 
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will have a major impact on the 
nation. 

Again not everything on educa- 
tional television is interesting nor 
is everything for everybody. Once 
again as in all that concerns tele- 
vision, individuals must make 
choices, must pick and _ choose 
what they think is of most value 
for themselves and their families. 

All in all, while I have consider- 
able reservations in my hope for 
the future of the motion picture 
industry, I have great hope for 
the future of television. 

This does not mean that I would 


abandon motion pictures. I hap- 
pen to like movies—and this is 
an attitude I believe most import- 
ant for any reviewer of motion 
pictures—I just don’t like the mov- 
ies being made today. If I criticize 
harshly and if I disparage the fu- 
ture of movies, it is because I be- 
lieve motion pictures can do much 
that television cannot do, that mo- 
tion pictures offer a tremendous 
artistic opportunity, and I dislike. 
the fact that Hollywood has sur- 
rendered to a challenge that should 
have led them into greater instead 
of lesser achievements. 


“After all-- where would you 
be today if | didn’t DRIVE you!” 
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THOSE 
EMBARRASSING 


QUESTIONS 


Some ideas on how to explain the 
facts of life to your children 


Condensed from Marriage 
Charles and Audrey Riker 


=|| AVE YOU EVER con- 
sidered all the 
reasons why you 
would rather not 
be responsible 
for the sex ed- 
ucation of your 
children? Then you may be like 
members of a CFM group who dis- 
covered at a recent meeting that 
everyone present, including the 
priest-chaplain, had learned about 
sex the hard way — without help 
of their parents. 

Think back for a moment: 


Where did you hear the facts of 
life? From your parents — at 
home? In any wholesome atmos- 
phere? If yes, you were fortun- 
ate. If no, you may begin to un- 
derstand why this part of educat- 
ing your own children seems to 
be a difficult, complex job. 
There are good reasons why 
parents feel uncomfortable when 
teaching human reproduction to 
their pre-school children. Unpleas- 
ant memories of doubt and ignor- 
ance, nervous. anticipation of a 


clear parental responsibility make 


Marriage (November, '60), St. Meinrad Abbey, 
Inc., St. 


Meinrad, Ind. 7 
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them hesitate. These feelings, in- 
herited from childhood, can keep 
parents from improving as sex ed- 
ucators even without their knowl- 
edge. Such negative or uncertain 
attitudes often find their basis in 
one or more of the following: 

1. Correct terminology may be 
unfamiliar. Words like penis, tes- 
tes, vagina, vulva, and uterus are 
not part of the daily vocabulary. 
Others: menarche, menses, men- 
stration, and menopause overlap 
in meaning and can sound alike to 
untrained ears. 

The task is complicated even 
more by the proximity of the or- 
gans for reproduction and elimina- 
tion. When parents have caught 
the idea in their own younger 
years that all bodily excretions are 
dirty or at least unmentionable, 
then it follows that some of this 
revulsion carries over to the geni- 
tals and their functioning. 

2. Facts are obscured uninten- 
tionally. Well meaning Catholics, 
in order to protect themselves 
from uneasiness, may retreat into 
confusing theological or romantic 
terms when they might better use 
explicit, realistic, physical words. 

Certainly the holiness of the 
body and sacredness of marriage 
must be taught. But grace builds 
on nature. Children better under- 
stand the supernatural implications 
of procreation after the natural 
processes become familiar to them. 
Youngsters best illustrate this by 
the types of questions they ask. 
- Concern is more with the what 
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and how, rather than the why, at 


least in the earliest stages. 

Perhaps you've been faced with 
the harrowing stickler: “But how 
did the seed get in there?” No 
matter the answer you gave, it is 
fairly certain that the youngster 
asking it wasn’t fully satisfied un- 
less the response was at his level 
of understanding. A_ generally 
wholesome spiritual atmosphere in 
the home tells him that this topic 
is just as acceptable as any other. 
Obscure jargon helps him little 
and only betrays parental tension. 

3. It's one thing to know the 
facts, another to communicate 
them for children’s understanding. 
Catholic parents know that sex is 
good, natural, and necessary. But 
how to integrate these concepts 
with physical facts and present 
them in a clear, understandable 
way? 

For example: even though 
you've given what you consider 
to be a thoughtful, forthright an- 
swer, the exact question may recur 
again and again. Puzzling, even 
nerve-wracking, this kind of re- 
action tends to convince an already 
wavering parent that his explana- 
tion was at fault. But young chil- 
dren, adolescents, and even adults 
sometimes need unfamiliar ideas 
repeated several times. It’s much 
like trying to grasp a complicated 
new recipe or formula. Compre- 
hension requires repetition, review, 
and synthesis. 

Some husbands and wives are 
hindered by their own faulty com- 
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munication. Because of unpleas- 
ant experiences or erroneous im- 
pressions, couples may find it dif- 
ficult to discuss sex with each oth- 
er as a preliminary to the learning 
program for their offspring. Al- 
though natural reticence and mod- 
esty may cloak the topic of human 
reproduction, mutual understand- 
ing and frequent conversations be- 
tween husband and wife are bas- 
ic to planning for all areas of chil- 
dren’s education. 

4. The sixth commandment links 
sex to sin. Responsible adults have 
a healthy anxiety about violating 
the sixth commandment. Adultery 
and fornication are forbidding, 
frightening words. But confusion 
and doubt may remain, despite 
the explicit language and clear de- 
lineation in the commandment, 
that the unlawful use of sex is 
sinful, not sex itself. 

When parental understanding of 
the priveleges and limitations of 
sex are fuzzy, these attitudes are 
often transmitted to children. 
Youngsters learn attitudes with 
amazing ease. The inflection of 
a voice, actions, even posturnal 
tension tells the child a lot about 
what a parent is really feeling de- 
spite the words used. 

Adults may fear that by a 
children about procreation they'll 
encourage or somehow stimulate 
them to experiment for themselves. 
But telling children gradually 
about sex, with all its natural and 
spiritual implications, helps them 
avoid occasions of sin in later 
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years. Legitimate curiosity, satis- 
fied in the’ home, diminishes the 
influence of undercover, distorted 
sources of information. 


HOW TO GET STARTED 

1. Start early. Sex education 
starts at birth. Sex is part of hu- 
man love, and the child starts to 
learn about expressions of affection 
from the fullfillment of his bodily 
needs. Cuddling, food, and com- 
fort meet the infant’s earliest wants 
and lay a foundation for sound 
psychological and physical growth. 

Later, as children show aware- 
ness of excretion and external sex 
organs, use the correct words nat- 
urally to identify bodily processes 
and reproductive organs. 
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Answer questions briefly but ac- 
curately. Try not to tell the child 
more than he wants to know at 
any one time. Never act shocked, 
make fun of inquiries, or repeat 
hilarious remarks in the presence 
of the child. For the pre-schooler, 
questions about his body or yours 
have no more unusual significance 
than his endless curiosity about all 
the other things around him. 

2. Understand your fears. 
It’s natural for babies and young 
children to touch or handle their 
genitals. Resist tendencies to for- 
bid masturbation or other actions 
which may appear to be immoral 
or unhealthy, but are not so for a 
baby. 

Perhaps this is easier said than 
done, but consider the words of a 
noted priest-psychologist, Father 
George Hagmaier. In his book 
Counseling the Catholic he writes: 

“, . . parents should be encour- 
aged to ignore the masturbatory 
practices of their young children. 
Feelings of rejection, lonesome- 
ness, puzzlement and worry about 
differences . . . these 
are some reasons why there may 
be an overconcentration on the 
— The older theory that 

requent childhood masturbation 
will lead to a stubborn habit in 
later life seems quite unfounded.” 

3. Practice and learn the cor- 
rect names for basic excretory and 
reproductive functions. Use the 
words like urinate, bowel move- 
ment, breasts, penis, vulva, when 
appropriate in conversation with 


young children. They are no more 
difficult to pronounce than Disney- 
land or Captain Kangaroo. 

4. Use the many aids available 
to you. Borrow or share the ex- 
pense of the Christopher Records. 
They'll suggest natural situations 
and phrases that will help in ex- 
plaining procreation and, later, 
menstruation, problems of grow- 
ing boys, and the marriage union. 

Join a group. CFM, Cana, and 
other parent groups or study clubs 
provide a ready-made framework 
to examine the common experi- 
ences and mixed feelings you share 
with other parents. A discussion 
group is an excellent place to clar- 
ify your opinions about the role 
of the school, movies, TV, and 
books in sex education. You'll find 

our own ideas challenged or, per- 
ae reinforced in the exchange. 

Use your parish library and pam- 
phlet rack. The Toddler and Sex, 
is one excellent combination of 
the spiritual and physical facts. It 
also contains a glossary of terms 
useful to any parent. Father Hen- 
ry Sattler’s Parents, Children, and 
the Facts of Life, is a longer, in- 
clusive pocketbook that treats sex 
education as a natural part of fam- 
ily living. 

5. Don’t be too hard on your- 
self. If you’ve made a factual mis- 
take, admit it. Forget it. Begin a- 
gain. But don’t go back and apolo- 
gize for an imperfect phrase, or 
retract statements for fear you've 
said too much. No one is perfect, 


and your easy frank approach is 
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far more important to your young- 
sters than words carefully chosen 
but embarrassingly delivered. 

6. Listen beyond the words. 
Counselors use a technique that 
many parents instinctively practice; 
they listen beyond the child's 
words to understand the feelings 
behind them. 

Questions about sex may be nat- 
ural and spontaneous or hesitant 
and troubled; the parent who is 
really listening can tell the dif- 
ference. Or sometimes a seeming- 
Iy innocuous question about al- 
most anything else will serve as 
introduction to an inquiry about 
sex. 

Every child is different, and 
yours will find his own unique 
way to question you. All young- 
sters wonder about human repro- 
duction. If questions don’t come 
by age four or five, then set the 
stage for them. Use natural aids 
to help: new babies in the neigh- 
borhood, puppies and kittens, seed 
planting. 

If a question catches you com- 
pletely unprepared or takes your 
breath away, gain a little time by 
inquiring gently: “Why do you 
ask?” Not only does this response 
plumb the feelings that prompted 
the first question, but it also helps 
you decide exactly how much the 
child needs to know at the time. 

7. Answer at the level of under- 
standing. All good education moves 
from the simple to the complex. 
Questions at first are likely to be 
on the natural level. The child 
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wants to know about the unknown. 
When natural curiosity ‘is ‘satisfied, 
the child will begin to hear and 
understand references to God and 
the role of sex in the divine plan. 
Short, simple answers are best. 

Parents cooperate with God in 
the creation of human life. They 
are obligated, too, to cooperate in 
the total education of their chil- 
dren. 

Sex education is an important 
part of that total task. Parents will 
teach facts most effectively when 
they become aware of the signifi- 
cance of their own experiences 
and feelings in this same area. 
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Outdoor Vacations, Inc. makes a hunting or 


fishing trip as easy as buying a fish hook 


PLAnninc 


By Dave Warner 


FOR THE OQuTDOORSMAN 


Ws TO plan your vocation 
so you can hunt pheasants 
in South Dakota? Kill a grizzly 
in Alaska? Go bass fishing in 


Florida? Or maybe you've always 


hankered to bag a tiger in India. 

A new, free vacation service 
has been established for sports- 
men and is designed to render 
every possible assistance in mak- 
ign a hunting or fishing trip as 
easy as buying a fish hook. 

Known as Outdoor Vacations, 
Inc., it is America’s largest where- 
to-go service for the fisherman, 
camper, hunter, canoeist, hiker 
and winter sports fan. 

No longer does a _ sportsman 
need to research an area and use 
mail-order methods to arrange an 
outdoor outing. He simply walks 
into his favorite sporting goods 
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store and makes a choice from a 
display of resorts offerings. 

Outdoor Vacations does the 
rest. It books the reservation, of- 
fers a variety of information on 
how to go, what to wear, equip- 
ment to take along. The company 
will make travel arrangements if 
requested and offers a “go now 
pay later” financing plan as part 
of its service. 

E. L. (Buck) Rogers, outdoors- 
man par excellence, formerly 
where-to-go editor for Field and 
Stream magazine and public rela- 
tions director for Johnson Motors, 
is the man who pressed the green 
light button for Outdoor Vaca- 
tions, Inc. 

He was certain he had a pro- 
duct he could merchandise when 
one day he walked into a travel 
agency, announcing he would like 
to go bass fishing. “Where should 
I go?” The travel agent’s response: 
“What is a bass?” “Buck” Rogers 
created his Outdoor Vacations, 
Inc. practically right on the spot. 

“The United States has had a 
where-to-go problem for years,” 
Rogers said. “Cities have sprawled 
out into the countryside, quiet 
fishing lakes have been transform- 
ed into aquatic carnivals, and 
countrylanes have become crowd- 
ed superhighways. 

“Yet the need to watch a poin- 
ter stalk a covey of quail, or cast 
over a secluded trout pool is more 
urgent than ever. The problem is 
— where to go? 

“Actually, no such problem 


should exist. The world is full of 
wonderful places to hunt and fish, 
and modern transportation has 
brought such virgin streams and 
forests within a few hours of 
everyone — and within economic 
reach also. 

“For example, the average guy 
would never dream of going to 
Ireland to shoot an elk.” But the 
Emerald Isle offers a potential that 
should be considered by every 
sportsman on the East Coast. For 
$375 he can make the trip by air, 
and for another $200 he can have 
a 10-day hunt. Such a trip will 
cost him about the same as a simi- 
lar one out West.” 

Primarily, Outdoors Vacations, 
Inc. is for the American male, but 
the organization also offers the 
unique and different for families. 
One couple is taking their son on 
an African safari for a graduation 
present; a woman booked her hus- 
band on a South American jaguar 
hunt because she felt he needed 
such an experience; a group of 
adventuresome women cruised the 
Bahamas in a genuine sailing ves- 
sel; a father is taking his son on 
a fishing trip to Canada. 

“What we've tried to do,” 
Rogers says, “is arrange trips for 
less than the outdoorsman could 
arrange them for himself and at 
the same time relieve him of all 
the troubles and planning details. 

“It’s a proven fact that the aver- 
age American is a doer instead 
of a looker. But the travel indus- 
try offers mostly ‘looking tours’ 
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such as the. castles of Ireland and 
Scotland, the Eiffel Tower and art 
of France, the ruins of Rome, In- 
dian dances, parks, monuments, 
churches and national edifices. We 
can offer such things in the pro- 
cess, but each of our tours fea- 
tures a real adventure which can 
be personally experienced.” 
Sportsmen turning to “Buck” 
Rogers for help can choose from 
more than 180 trips. Seldom a 
month passes that he fails to add 
at least one new package trip 
to his offerings. As information 
filters into his offices in Columbia, 
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Mo., a crew of clerks files it in | 
what has become the world’s big- | 
gest collection of where-to-go in- 
formation for outdoor sportsmen, 

Resorts offered by Outdoor va-_ 
cations have been selected to pro- 
vide the best in hunting and fish- 
ing outings. Such a selection pro- 
vides vacations for every taste and 
budget and includes resorts all 
over the world. 

If your favorite sporting goods 
shop doesn’t have information 
about Outdoor Vacations, write: 
Outdoors, Inc., 103 Guitar Build- 
ing, Columbia, Mo. 
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“It’s COMPLETELY automatic. 
All you do is press a recipe!” 
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JEST AROUND THE HOME® 


By O. A. Battista 


A sure sign of middle age is the size 
of the obstacle that gets in your way when 
you tie your shoes. 


There are two ways a man can get his 
wife to listen to him — talk about buying 
something for himself, or for her. 


A married man can always surprise his 
boss by coming home from the office a 
half-hour early. 


You can tell a lot about a man’s wife 


by where he lands after getting up from the dinnertable — in the liv- 
ing room or in the kitchen. 


There is no flower in the world that breathes a sweeter fragrance 
than a freshly bathed new baby. : 


There are two kinds of antique furniture — the kind that is too 
uncomfortable to sit on, and the kind that’s too comfortable to get 
up out of. 


An old timer is a man who can remember when he could hold onto 
a 10-dollar bill long enough to fold it. 


The best time to stand up to any of life’s situations is immediately 
after you get up from praying on your knees. 


Women are creatures of extremes — you can make them deliriously 
happy by putting something new on their head or on their feet. 


A happily married woman is one who enjoys good cooking any 
time she wants to — in a restaurant. 
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Condensed from The Catholic Digest 


HE 40 pAys OF Lent are no 
( problem to homemakers in 
Catholic countries around 
the world. Fish, eggs, and cheese 
are at the heart of many national 
dishes in France, Italy, Portugal, 
the Low Countries, and _ Latin 
America, primarily because they 
are so well liked. 
North America, on the other 
hand, is a country of meat eaters. 
The average American doesn’t 
count it dinner unless the entree 


Demetria Taylor, nationally known 
home economist, spent eight years 
with Good Housekeeping; four 
years as head of McCall’s kitchens; 
and 13 years as Parade’s home- 
economics director. 
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Demetria Taylor 
Woodcuts by Walter Ferro 


is steak or beef. Meat is so plenti- 
ful and of such fine quality that 
many homemakers have never 
taken the trouble to discover how 
good fish can be when properly 
cooked. The same goes for eggs 
and cheese. Families grumble 
along through Fridays and fast 
days, nibbling without appetite on 
dry, over-cooked fish, tough fried 
eggs, or plain casseroles of macar- 
oni in lumpy cheese sauce, put 
together without imagination or 
love. 

For Lent this year, why not try 
some of the world-famous meat- 
less dishes from Europe and Lat- 
in America? Take the time to pre- 
pare them with care. Lean on 
“convenience foods” from cans and 


The Catholic Digest (March, ’60), 2959 N. Hamline 
16 Ave., St. Paul 13, Minn. 
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packages to complete the meal in Bay leat 


time-saving fashion. Intrigue your 
family by telling them ahead of 
time which country will be feat- 
ured at ‘the dinner hour. You 
might even ask the children to do 
a little research on the country 
involved. 

In any event, you can have an 
adventure in dining abroad at 
home if twice each week, for the 
six weeks of Lent, you use these 


“FRANCE 


The French are so fond of fish 
that they often combine several 
varieties in a single dish such as 
their world-famous _ bouillabaisse. 
This recipe is a bit too compli- 
cated for busy Americans, but 
another, equally delicious, is Co- 
quilles St.-Jacques. A legend con- 
nects this dish with St. James of 
Compostela, known as St, Jacques. 
It seems that once upon a time 
a pagan bridegroom was thrown 
from his horse into the sea. His 
miraculous rescue was attributed 
to the intervention of St. Jacques, 
and the young man was converted 
on the spot. As he emerged from 
the sea he was covered with cling- 
ing scallops shells, and these were 
interpreted as a sign 
saint and were given his name. 


Coquilles St,-Jacques 


1% Iba. sea scallops,' % cup butter or 
fresh or frozen margarine, divid- 
1 cup dry white 


wine 2 teaspoons lemon 
1 small onion, juice 
sliced 4 tablespoons flour 


from the 


1 teaspoon salt 
1 can (3 oz.) broil- Gruyere cheese 
ed sliced mush- 1 cup buttered soft 
rooms bread crumbs 
Few grains pepper 


1/3 cup grated 


Defrost scallops, if frozen. Com-- 


bine wine, onion, bay leaf, pars- 
ley, and salt in saucepan; bring 
to boil; add scallops; simmer 10 


minutes. Add mushrooms with 
their liquor to saucepan. Add 2 
tablespoons butter and lemon 
juice; simmer just ‘til butter 
melts. 

Drain scallops and mushrooms, 
saving liquid. Slice scallops thin. 
Remove bay leaf. Measure liquid. 
Add enough water to make 2 cups. 
Melt remaining butter or margar- 
ine; blend in flour; add scallop 
liquid and light cream or milk; 
cook and stir over low heat until 
thickened and smooth. Add 
cheese; stir until cheese melts. 
Add pepper. Stir in scallops and 
mushrooms. 

Fill scallop shells or shallow 
ramekins; sprinkle with buttered 
crumbs; place on baking sheet; 
brown lightly under broiler, 
Makes 8 to 10 servings. 


ITALY 


Cuisine varies in different sec- 
tions of Italy, and a Neapolitan 
chef would be lost if he were de- 
prived of tomatoes. As we- have 


borrowed our next. recipe from. 
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Naples, let us suppose that from 
a big pot of Neapolitan-style 
spaghetti in home-made meatless 
tomato sauce, you have salvaged 
three cups. Not quite enough for 
a meal, so it must be stretched 
with eggs and made into a flavor- 


Neapolitan Omelet 


1 tablespoon minced 


parsley 
2 tablespoons shred- 
ded Parmesan 


ess tomato sauce 
4 eggs, lightly beat- 
en 


% teaspoon salt 


cheese 
2 tablespoons olive 
teaspoon pepper 


° 
1 garlic clove 


Chop spaghetti; add eggs, salt, 
pepper, parsley and cheese; mix 
well. Heat oil in frying pan with 
garlic clove. Remove garlic; pour 
in spaghetti mixture and cook 
slowly, turning once. Allow about 
15 minutes cooking time for each 
side. If you are using an electric 
skillet or a heat-controlled top 
stove burner, set the thermostat 
at 275°. Makes 4 servings. (Mush- 
room sauce, made with 1 can con- 
dznsed mushroom soup and % cup 
milk or light cream, is good | with 


this.) 
IRELAND 


Our next stop is Ireland, and 
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naturally our recipe features pota-' 
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toes. This dish provides a flavor- 
ful way to use up leftover vege- 
tables but does not contain enough 
protein to be called a main dish, 
We suggest that you serve creamy 
scrambled eggs or a broiled sword- 
fish steak as a side dish. 


Mashed potatoes and cabbage are musts, 
but you can add bits of other leftover 
vegetables, too, such as carrots, peas, 
green beans, etc. 
1 large onion, Salt and pepper 
coarsley chopped % cup bread 
¥Y% cup butter or crumbs 
margarine, divided % see grated sharp 


1 cup chopped cheddar cheese 
ked cabb to sauce 
1 cup mashed (optional) 
potatoes 


Brown onion in 1 tablespoon of 
butter or margarine. Add 1 more 
tablespoon butter or margarine to 
onion with potato and cabbage. 
Cook about 5 minutes or until 
heated through; stir; add salt and 
pepper to taste. Spread vegetable 
mixture in greased shallow bak- 
ing dish. Sprinkle with crumbs; 
dot with remaining butter or mar- 
garine; sprinkle with cheese. Bake 
in moderate oven, 350°, 20 min- 
utes or until brown. Serve with 
tomato sauce if desired. Makes 4 
servings. 

Add a crisp salad and a loaf of 
Irish soda bread to round out the 
main course. For dessert, baked 
apples with cream, and = 
strong tea. 
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BELGIUM 


In Belgium, as well as in France 
and Switzerland, cheese tart is a 


favorite main dish whatever the 
day. We would call it a pie, rather 
than a tart, because of its size, 
but regardless of name it’s rich, 
hearty, and delicious. 


Cheese Tart 


Piecrust for 9-inch 
pastry shell 
flour 
well beaten 
cheese, 
grated 


1 or light 
Salt a: and pepper to 


Line 9-inch pie plate with pas- 
try. Sprinkle grated cheese with 
flour; spread evenly in pie plate. 
Combine eggs, milk, salt and pep- 
per. Pour over cheese. Bake 15 
minutes in hot oven 400°, reduce 
heat to moderate 325° bake 30 
minutes longer, or until inserted 
knife comes out clean. Serve hot. 
Makes 4 to 6 servings. 


Begin dinner with clear, hot 
tomato soup. With the cheese tart 
serve sweet-sour cucumber slices, 
buttered, sliced beets, Brussels 
sprouts, and hot French bread. 
For dessert, fresh fruit. 


HOLLAND 


Did you know that the popula- 
tion of Holland is over 50% Catho- 
licP Which moves us to include 
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a famous Dutch recipe for your 
pleasure! 


Flounder With 


1 Ib. frozen fillets 
of flounder 


1 lemon, juice 
1 egg yolk, slightly 
beaten 


t 
3 tablespoons butter %4 - cream or 
mil 


or margarine 
2 tablespoons flour 
1% cups fish stock 

Tie each fillet in a knot. (If the 
fillets are the right shape this is 
not difficult; of course, it is not 
absolutely necessary.) Simmer in 
about 2 cups salted water or 
“court bouillon” (fish stock to 
which some white wine is added), 
until just done but still whole; 
drain, saving stock. 

Meanwhile, melt butter; blend 
in flour and stock. Cook and stir 
over low heat until thickened. Stir 
in lemon juice. Pour a little hot 
sauce on egg yolk; return to re- 
maining sauce; blend well. Stir in 
cream or milk. Add shrimps. Pour 
over fish. 

Makes 4 servings. 


PORTUGAL 


Fish from the sea is a major 
food with the Portuguese people, 
and well-liked too. Descendants of 
immigrants to this country have 
been fishing the waters of Cape 
Cod for a livelihood for several 
generations, so much is the sea - 
their blood. 


% cup small cooked 
or canned shrimp 


’ 

: 
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Portuguese Fish Soup 


2 Ibs. frozen fillets 1 cup chopped 
or cod or whitefish onions 
3 tablespoons olive 5 slices white bread, 
oil trimmed 


6 hard-cooked egg 
yolks, mashed 

1 cup blanched 
almonds, ground 

2 teaspoons salt 

1 teaspoon pepper 

6 slices Frenc 
bread, toasted 


1 ib. raw shrimp, 
and clean- 


6 cups water 

1 tablespoon chop- 
ped parsley 

teaspoon bas 


Defrost fillets; fry in olive oil 
until brown on both sides. Set 
aside. Combine shrimp, water, 
parsley, basil, and onions in pan. 

Cook over medium heat 10 min- 
utes. Add fried fillets, bread, and 
egg yolks. Cook 15 minutes over 
medium heat. Force mixture 
through food mill or sieve; re- 
turn to saucepan. Add almonds, 
salt, and pepper. Cook over low 
heat, stirring constantly, until hot 
(do not allow to boil). 

Place slice of toasted French 
bread in each soup plate; pour 
soup over it. Makes 6 servings. 


This dish is so hearty that only 
a tossed salad is needed to com- 
plete the main course. For dessert, 
fresh fruit, cheese, and coffee. 


LATIN AMERICA 


South of the border, next, with 
two recipes from Latin America 
for your delectation. First a Mexi- 
can dish. 
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Fish Veracruz 


2 Ibs. frozen red- 
snapper fillets 
1 large ~ amee Salt and pepper 
chopp: 1 can pimientos, 
1 No. ope can (1 Ib. coarsley chopped 
13 oz. ) solid-pack 2 tab 
pped 1 jar (3 oz.) green 
olives 


3 tablespoons olive 
oil 


Defrost fish. Cook onion in olive 
oil until soft but not brown; add 
tomatoes, salt and pepper; cook 
about 5 minutes. Place fish in 
greased baking dish; add pimien- 


tos, capers and olives; pour tomato 
mixture over fish; bake in moder- 
ate oven, 350°, 25 to 30 minutes 
or until fish flakes easily with a 
fork. Makes 6 servings. 


Serve fluffy rice with the fish, 
saffron flavored if you like. A big 
bowl of tossed salad and hot corm 
bread complete the main course. 

Another Lenten favorite with 
Latin-American flavor is 


Crabmeat and Rice 


2 Cups 
regular r 


2 tablespoons 
minced parsley 
3 (lleepoene | butter 2 peeled green . 


or margarine 

1 bunch green on- 
ions (scallions) 
chopped 


chilis, chopped 

(optional) 
™% cup finely 

chopped celery 
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2 tomatoes, peeled 2 cans (7% oz. 
and chop each) crabmeat 

1 clove garlic, 4% cups water 
mashe: Salt and pepper 


Fry rice in butter or margarine 
in large kettle until lightly brown- 
ed. Add remaining ingredients; 
simmer 30 minutes, or until all 
liquid has been absorbed. Makes 
6 to 8 servings. 

Some mild-flavored green vege- 
table of your choice and a bowl 
of raw-vegetable relishes complete 
the main course. Cool off the 
palate (if you used the chilis!) with 
a fruit cup for dessert. 


HUNGARY 


Before the bleak night of com- 
munism obscured Hungary from 
our sight if not from our hearts, 
gourmets claimed it as a land of 
fine cooking. Main dishes are 
highly seasoned and savory, made 
colorful with paprika and rich 
with sour cream, like this casser- 
ole. 


Fish-Potato Casserole 


1/3 cup hot milk 

1 teaspoon paprika 

1 cup dairy sour 
cream 

% cup minced onion 

% teaspoon pepper, ™% cup fine dry 
divided bread crumbs 

% cup (1 stick) but- 2 tablespoons shred- 
ter or margarine, ded Parmesan 
divided cheese 


6 medium potatoes 
2 Ibs 


( 
2 Ibs. fish fillets 
2 teaspoons salt, 
divided 
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Cook potatoes -until tender. 
Meanwhile cut fish into serving- 
size pieces; sprinkle with 1 tea- 
spoon salt and % teaspoon pep- 
per; brown in % cup butter or 
margarine, turning once. Drain 
potatoes; mash, adding remaining 
butter, salt and pepper, hot milk 
and paprika. Whip until fluffy. 

Grease a baking dish 11 x 7 1% 
inches. Spread mashed potatoes in 
bottom of dish. Spread 3 cup sour 
cream over potatoes; sprinkle with 
minced onion, then half the bread 
crumbs. Arrange fish on crumbs. 
Sprinkle with remaining crumbs 
and cheese. Top with remaining 
sour cream; sprinkle lavishly with 
paprika. 

Bake in moderate oven, 350°, 20 
to 30 minutes. Serve at once. 
Makes 6 servings. 


Serve the casserole, piping hot, 
accompanied by  sweet-sour red 
cabbage and apple _ slaw, and 
pumpernickel. 


SPAIN 


On to the Iberian peninsula for 
our next recipe. It is the true 
Spanish omelet, not one bit like 
the fluffy omelet with highly sea- 
soned tomato sauce that we call 
by this name. It is made with po- 
tatos and is quite bland in flavor. 
You may want to serve a sauce 
with it or add a tablespoon or so 
of minced Spanish stuffed olives 
to the mixture before it is cooked. 

By the way, Spain has an his- 
toric dispensation from the Holy 
See that permits eating meat on 
some Fridays and fast days. Even 
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22 
so, Spaniards are extremely fond 
of fish, serving it in many interest- 
ing ways, and this meatless ome- 
let is also prime favorite. 


Spanish Omelet 


2 medium-sized raw 1/3 cup olive oil 
potatoes, peeled 4 eggs, beaten 
and diced Salt, pepper 
Cook potatoes in oil, turning 
often until tender but not brown- 


ed. Remove from the oil, drain on . 


absorbent paper; cool to room tem- 
perature. Drain any surplus oil 
from skillet, leave just a film, Re- 
heat skillet. Combine beaten eggs, 
salt, pepper, and potatoes. Pour 
into the hot skillet, lifting the 
edges frequently until the ome- 
let is browned on the bottom. 
Turn and brown the other side. 
Makes 4 servings. 

Start with a highly seasoned 
meatless vegetable soup. With the 
omelet serve green beans with 
mushrooms and a tossed salad. For 
dessert, ice cream with frozen 
strawberries. Spaniards are accus- 
tomed to serving their fine sherry 
throughout the meal, so why not 
serve a sweet sherry (oloroso) with 

dessert? Demitasse as well. 


POLAND 


Most Poles are Catholics, but, 
unlike Americans, Polish people 
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are extremely fond of fish, eating 
it happily on fast days and ordin- 
ary days besides! From behind the 
Iron Curtain comes this next reci- 
pe. Eat it after a grace for Polish 
peace and freedom. 


Koletki 


2 to 3 slices white 3 tablespoons melted 
bread butter or mar- 


1/3 cup milk garine 
1 can (7% oz.) red Fy teaspoo 

Trim crust from white bread; 
break into small pices; measure 
1 cup lightly packed. Soak bread 
in milk until soft; add to drained 
flaked salmon, Beat bread and sal- 
mon together with melted butter, 
pepper, and nutmeg. 

Chill until mixture is easy to 
handle. Shape into 4 cakes. (Pol- 


ish cooks shape the mixture to 
resemble little thick sausages, but 
cakes are easier!) Flour cakes 
lightly; cook in butter until brown- 
ed on both sides. Accompany with 
thin slices of cucumber and yogurt 
for a sauce. 


Makes 4 servings. 


Serve frozen green and 
hard rolls or penenaneliads with 
the koletki. For dessert, make 
small thin pancakes with a mix; 
spread with apricot jam; roll up 
and dust with powdered sugar. 


MUST WE 
CLOSE 
OUR SCHOOLS? 


Catholic schools, hospitals and orphanages 

are being closed because vocations are 

not increasing in proportion to the needs 
of Catholic people 


Condensed from The Torch 


RECEIVE almost one 
request a day for our sis- 
ters to staff schools,” said 
Mother Mary Luke, Su- 
perior General of the Sis- 
ters of Loretto at the 
Foot of the Cross. “Every 
religious community has 
the problem,” Mother added. 

The 1,100 sisters of her com- 
munity teach 36,000 children in 
Il states. “Yet more sisters are 
constantly needed,” the Superior 
said sadly. “There are no more to 
send,” 


Anne Tansey 


Bishop Lawrence J. Shehan, of 
Bridgeport, Conn., president of 
the National Catholic Educational 
Association, told the last conven- 
tion of that organization that sta- 
tistics indicate about 1,945,252 
Catholic high school students are 
not being educated in church 
schools. 

Added to the reported total of 
1,258,534 infant baptisms in 1956 
alone, the combined figures seem. 
a clear indication that the size of 
our present educational system 
will not only be doubled, but trip- 


The Torch (May, 60), The Dominican Fathers, 141 E. 
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led within the next generation if 
Catholic schools aspire to reach all 
Catholic children. 

The Bishop's proposal for an ex- 
periment in turning all Catholic 
children in certain areas over to 
the public school system for the 
first six years of their school lives 
was something of a shock-bomb to 
millions of Catholic Americans. 

However, he was only being 
realistic. A portion of his address 
declared: “The cost in dollars to 
take care of present educational 
needs alone, to say nothing of the 
future, is enough to discourage 
the toughest heart, but confidence 
for the present and future can be 
drawn from Catholics’ demon- 
strated willingness to make great 
sacrifices. 

“Though the problem of cost is 
great, of even greater importance 
is the matter of personnel, espe- 
cially since our whole educational 
system presupposes for its econo- 
mical and efficient operation an 
adequate supply of religious vo- 
cations.” 

Here again we have the refrain 
of too few workers in the vine- 
yards of Christ. As Mother Mary 
Luke pointed out, lay teachers are 
trying to fill in for the lack of 
vocations to the religious life, and 
are doing a yeoman’s job. 

“Lay teachers are essential,” she 
pointed out. “Right now there is 
more than one lay teacher to ev- 
ery teaching sister. But the prob- 
lem facing school administrators is 
to find the means to give these 
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lay teachers a wage comparable 
with what they could get - else- 
where.” 

It is quite possible that enoug 
lay teachers may be _ recruited 
through the coming years to staff 
the parochial schools. But it must 
be remembered that these teach- 
ers, no matter how dedicated they 
may be to their profession, must 
live in the world of economic real- 
ities. Nuns, on the other hand, 
work for only a nominal pay. 
Many a parish can afford nun 
teachers which cannot possibly 
afford more than one or two lay 
teachers. 

If the Catholic schools are to 
survive and reach a majority of 
Catholic students, they will of 
sheer necessity have to draw on 
large numbers of nuns from the 
convents. The end fact, however, 
is that there will not be enough 
nuns to send them, and _ schools 
will have to close. The number of 
new vocations is not keeping pace 
with the rise in population. 

In 1958 there were 3,025 girls 
taking their first vows as sisters, 
and in that same period 1,107 old 
sisters died. That left an increase 
of only 1,918 for the rapidly ex- 
panding Catholic schools and 
charitable institutions. The Cath- 
olic population increased 1,460,- 
126 in the same period, with an 
8.5 percent diffusion of families to 
suburban areas and consequent 
demand for new parishes. Catholic 
schools in September, 1958, in- 
creased 7.8 percent over the pre- 
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vious year, but teaching sisters in- 
creased only 1.8 percent in the 
same period of time. 

- These figures speak for them- 
selves, and to make matters worse 
there are other demands for nuns 
which cannot be met. Many sick 
Catholics are being denied en- 
trance to Catholic hospitals be- 
cause there have not been enough 
sisters to expand the nursing facil- 
ities. Chronic-disease hos pitals 
have had to be closed in many 
cities and turned into general hos- 
pitals because of a lack of nuns. 
Orphanages are being closed and 
old people are being sent to pub- 
lic institutions because there are 
not enough religious to care for 
them. These conditions promise to 
worsen instead of improve, as vo- 
cations are not increasing in pro- 
portion to the needs of Catholic 
people. 

Why aren’t there more voca- 
tions? Religious superiors, bishops, 
priests, and every one who has 
need of the services of the re- 
ligious are asking this question. 
More girls are coming of age ev- 
ery year than ever before in his- 
tory. They are bright, inteliigent 
and educated. Why are so few 
dedicating their lives to the work 
of God? 

“Today’s girl is just as generous, 
just as willing to be challenged in 
religious life as girls of any other 
era,” Mother Mary Luke reports. 


“And she has the added advantage 
of a Catholic education and fre- 
quent Communion.” 
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Vocations today, however, are 
deterred by two influences, Moth- 
er says — materialism and parent- 
al indifference. Materialism, she 
believes, is the lesser handicap, 
for in itself it is not insuperable. 
The greater difficulty, she said, 
is in the indifference of parents, 
who neither understand nor at- 
tempt to cultivate religious voca- 
tions. 

Quite a few authorities place 
the blame for lack of vocations on 
the opposition and indifference of 
parents. Other places place the 
blame on youth itself. Bishop 
Stephen S. Woznicki, of Saginaw, 
Mich., blames both. “A major ob- 
stacle to religious vocations,” he 
diagnoses, “is a certain spirit of the 
age: good times above all and ev- 
eryone for himself.” 

In appealing to parents to per- 
mit and encourage their daughters 
to become nuns, the Bishop said 
recently in a pastoral letter: “Sad 
as we are to admit it, many God- 
given vocations do not mature be- 
cause of the opposition of parents. 
This has been the experience of 
countless priests and nuns who 
have worked hard in fostering vo- 
cations, only to have their efforts 
by parents who refuse to part with 
their children.” 

The Bishop added, however, 
that parents are not entirely to 
blame for the lack of vocations. 
“The truth is,” he stated, “that 
not a little of it rests squarely up- 
on our own Catholic youth. It must 


be admitted that ‘our Catholic 
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high schoois are not producing the 
vocations they should, or, to put 
it more accurately, they are not 
protecting what God gives.” 

“Girls look at convent life all 
too realistically and at marriage not 
realistically enough,” says Father 
Howard Ralenkotter, C.P., who 
founded the Good Counsel Clubs, 
now functioning in grade and 
high schools of several mid-west- 
ern cities. 

The purpose of the clubs is to 
give girls a chance to find out 
whether or not they actually have 
a religious vocation. Many voca- 
tions have resulted from the Good 
Counsel Clubs, but they do not 
have as members all the girls inter- 
ested in the convent — girls a- 
fraid to say so in fear a being 
ridiculed by fellow students and 
opposed by their parents. 

This constant return to parents 


every time the subject of voca- - 


tions and lack of them arises, leads 
to several possible conclusions. 
Perhaps parents are not always 
properly approached in the matter 
of vocations. Perhaps they are not 
as guilty as some girls make out. 
It is sometimes easier to blame 
their parents for not accepting a 
vocation than to shoulder the re- 
sponsibility for the rejection them- 
selves. In other words, parental 
objection is often the “excuse” giv- 
en by young people to priests and 
nuns, when sn themselves want 
to back out of going to the con- 
vent or seminary. 


I have known parents who ob- 
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jected strenuously to having. their 
daughters enter a convent, but 
the girls went nevertheless, and 
the parents not only relented but 
became proud of their children 
who had given up the world for 
God. 

On the other hand, I know hun- 
dreds of parents who would give 
nearly everything they possess if 
one or more of their children 
would choose the religious life. 
Parents are continually told to 
“guide” their children toward such 
a life. No one ever tells the par- 
ents, however, how to do it. 

Parents cannot force vocations 
on their children; these must come 
from God alone. But many a true 
vocation might be salvaged if par- 
ents were alerted to the initial 
signs of a vocation. Instructions on 
how to interpret indications of a 
vocation would prove an invalu- 
able aid to earnest parents who 
want their children to become 
priests and nuns, but would not 
want to seem ta be forcing such a 
life upon them. Vocations in the 
home require very delicate hand- 
ling. They can be made or broken 
by a father, or a mother, or both. 

It is quite noticeable that when 
one vocation occurs in a family it 
is frequently followed by others. 
This could indicate, of course, that 
the parents were adept in foster- 
ing vocations, or that the younger 
members of the family were coun- 
selled more wisely by the first one 
to make the trip to the convent or 
priesthood. 
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. Explicit instructions are given to 
persons getting married. We have 
‘Cana Conferences and Family Life 
Programs to assist them in carrying 
out the duties of their state in life. 
These conferences afford instruc- 
tions on the care of children and 
how they are to be brought up 
to be good Catholics. Rarely, how- 
ever, are parents instructed how to 
foster and preserve religious voca- 
tions in their children. 
In other instances parents often 
feel left out of things when their 
child teams up with a priest or the 
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nuns at school and make their 
plans with them instead of making 
the party a three-some. Even busy 
pastors might find time for a little 
special attention to the families in 
which parents are making earnest 
efforts to foster and encourage re- 
ligious vocations. 

There are many reasons for the 
lack of vocations among young pe- 
ople today, but the best place in 
which they can be nurtured is in 
the home. Parents should be brief- 
ed on how to recognize them, and 
what to do about them. 
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“I couldn't swing a loan, but they GAVE me 
a dollar to take my security out of there!” 
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How to Foster 


Priestly and Religious 
Vocations in the Home 


Condensed from The Liguorian 


00 MANY Catholic parents 
seem to be of the opinion 
that there is nothing they 
need do or can do to foster voca- 
tions to the religious and priestly 
life in their children. Indeed, there 
are those who have no qualms 
about raising obstacles to the rec- 
ognition of such vocations in their 
children, and in one way or anoth- 
er, propagandizing against them. 
It always remains true that a 
vocation to the higher life is a gift 
or a special grace of God. There- 
fore parents must never use pres- 
sure or force or fear or authority to 
make one of their children enter 
a seminary or a convent or a mon- 
astery. At the same time, it must 
be remembered that God uses hu- 
man and natural means for dispos- 


ing boys and girls for the recep- 
28 


Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


No one can guarantee to any 
Catholic family that God will 
choose one or more of its sons 
or daughters for His special 
work. But it can be said that 
ordinarily God chooses His own 
from families like the following. 


tion of the grace of a special voca- 
tion. The most important of these 
natural and human means are the 
conduct, the attitudes, the convic- 
tions, and the practices of Catholic 
mothers and fathers in and out- 
side their home. 

So, if the question is asked, 
how can Catholic homes foster vo- 
cations to the priesthood and the 
religious life, that is, how can they 
assist a child to recognize such a 
vocation and then courageously to 


The Liguorian (October, ’60), The es Fathers, 
1 Liguori Rd., Liguori, M 
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follow it? — we 
would list the fol- 
lowing elements as 
of major  impor- 
tance: 


1. Full, rich, 
family Catholic 
living. 

This involves 
many things. First, 
it means an obvious 


and frequently ex- 


pressed gratitude to 
God for the tremen- 
dous privilege of possessing the 
true faith. It means that the home 
is built around a love of Christ and 
loyalty to His will, together with 
a strong devotion to His Immacu- 
late Mother. It means that the 
parents see and daily help their 
children to see in the Church and 
the Mass and the sacraments and 
prayer the perfect means of union 
with God. It means that the home 
itself will contain many reminders 
that it is dedicated to God the 
Father and dependent on God the 
Son for the happiness and salva- 
tion of all who live within its 
walls, 

This may seem to be a ve 
general picture of rich, full, fam- 
ily Catholic living. Yet a moment's 
self-examination will reveal to 
many Catholic parents that this is 
not a picture of their home. Wher- 
ever it is not, it will be most diffi- 
cult for growing sons and daugh- 
ters ‘to feel the attraction of an 
even fuller Catholic life, one in 


which they will be asked to dedi- 
cate every moment to God and the 
service of their fellow man. In 
homes that are not thoroughly 

Catholic, the priesthood and reli- 
gious life will rarely have an ap. 
peal for the children. 


2. Early and constant train- 
ing of children in the virtues 
of obedience and sacrifice. 

The priesthood and the religious 
life are merely an extension or en- 
largement of the spiritual principle 
of obedience as it applies in some 
measure to all human beings in 
any walk of life. No one can save 
his soul without practicing obedi- 
ence in important matters; no one 
can become a saint without prac- 
ticing perfect obedience to God 
and His representatives on earth. 

If a child is not made aware of 
the spiritual importance of obedi- 
ence from earliest years, if, on the 
contrary, he is brought up on the 
principle that children should be 
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given everything they want and 
rarely be asked to act contrary to 
their feelings and wishes, he cer- 
tainly will never want any part of 
a life in which his will must be 
subjected to that of others every 
day and every hour of each day. 

Parents lead before they com- 
mand in inculcating the spirit of 
obedience in their children. They 
obey the Church as their guide to 
heaven; they try to think with the 
Church; they accept even the ad- 
vice of their spiritual authorities 
almost as loyally as they obey 
commands. 

Equally important are practices 
of sacrifice for the love of God in 
the home. A vocation to the priestly 
or religious life involves the great- 
est sacrifice a human being can 
make for God; the sacrifice of 
marriage and family and home, 
the sacrifice of free ownership and 
use of material things, the sacrifice 
of one’s own will by a vow of obe- 
dience. 

A child who has not been train- 
ed by his parents to make frequent 
little sacrifices of his desires, his 
pleasures, his selfishness, his com- 
fort and ease, for the love of God, 
will certainly see nothing attrac- 
tive in the hes sacrifices involv- 
ed in becoming a priest or reli- 


gious. 


3. Habits of respect, friend- 
liness and helpfulness toward 
all priests and religious. 

A child naturally respects those 
whom his parents respect. He 


loves those whom his parents love. 
He learns to see the marvelous’ 
supernatural value of the life of a 
priest or religious through the 
manner in which his parents act 
toward these. 

The genuine Catholic parent 
recognizes in every priest a rep- 
resentative of Christ and one who 
has given up far more for the love 
of Christ than he as a married 
person has been asked to re- 
nounce. He recognizes in every 
religious brother and in every nun 
one who has given to God the 
most cherished possessions. 

His conduct reflects these atti- 
tudes in all his dealings with 

riests and religious. It is marked 
by a combination of deep respect 
and warm friendliness. He will 
not stand for criticism of them 
under his roof or in the midst of 
his family, even when faults in 
these dedicated persons are read- 
ily observable. 

Above all, true Catholic parents 
count it an honor to be of assis- 
tance to priests and religious, and 
teach their children to esteem the 
same privilege. Such assistance is 
kept completely free from the envy 
that makes too many Catholics 
constant grumblers about “the 
easy and carefree lives” of those 
who are dedicated to God. 

Children who are reared in such 
habits of respect, friendliness and 
eagerness to help priests and reli- 
gious will not easily miss the call 
to a higher life if God sends it to 
them. 
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‘4, Family awareness of the 
world’s need of more priests 
and religious, backed up by 
regular family prayers for 
more such vocations. 

Nothing is more disturbing to 
genuine Catholics than the dra- 
matic fact that there are not near- 
ly enough priests and religious in 
the world. Whole nations have 
not yet heard the credentials or 
the teachings of Christ explained. 
Whole areas of America, and vast 
throngs of people even in densely 
populated areas, are waiting for 
priests or religious to bring them 
the bread of life. 

No undue pressure is exercised 
by parents who make the fact of 
the dearth of priests and religious 
an integral part of their personal 
instructions to their children. Nor 
is it wrong or imprudent for par- 
ents to say often that God must be 
giving vocations to many young 
people who are not willing to ac- 
cept them. 

It is on this ground that many 
Catholic parents introduce a for- 
mal daily prayer for priestly and 
religious vocations into. the routine 
of family life. The children of 
such families grow up with full 
knowledge that such vocations are 
given to many by God, and into 
a mood of receptivity for such a 
call themselves. 


5. Constant availability in 
the home of Catholic books, 
Catholic pamphlets, Catholic 
mission magazines. and in- 
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structive Catholic periodicals. . 
The importance of this measure 
can hardly be overlooked. A home 
that has only secular books and 
magazines available to children is 
subjecting those children to a con- 
stant barrage of propaganda to the 
effect that romantic love is the ob- 
ject for which every human being 
is made; that marriage is the only 
vocation in which happiness can 
be found; that the world of food 
and drink and travel and money 
and sex is the only world anyone 
can know. These ideals are as 
constantly hammered home to ad- 
olescents in the respectable secu- 
lar magazines as in those that are 
off-color and downright pagan. 

A child has to learn from read- 
ing as well as from instruction that 
there is a vast world of spiritual 
realities; that in that world, lead- 
ers are needed to carry the light 


- of faith into dark corners of the 


earth, to the tears and uplift 
the hearts of those who have found 
nothing but frustration and misery 
in seeking their happiness in ma- 
terial things alone. 

A half dozen well chosen Cath- 
olic publications coming regularly 
into the home will play an impor- 
tant part in convincing children 
that there is another world besides 
the one they can see and feel and 
hear, and in making them ready 
for a possible invitation from God 
to become leaders in that spiritual 
world. 


6. Readiness to recognize 
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and prudently encourage the 
Principal sign of a vocation to 
the priestly or religious life. 

Many parents have adopted the 
foolish viewpoint that only by 
some spectacular or even miracu- 
lous sign could they know that 
one of their children was being 
called to the priesthood or reli- 
gious life. Others follow the erro- 
neous line that only if a child is 
already spiritually perfect can it 
be thought to have such a voca- 
tion. Thus, if a child is slightly 
disobedient on occasion, or gets 
into a small quarrel, or is caught 
telling a white lie, such parents 
would scoff at any desire a child 
might express for the higher life 
of a priest or religious. 

Such attitudes are wrong. In 
the providence of God, the first 
true sign of a religious or priestly 
vocation in a child is the sign of 
desire. The desire to be a priest 
or religious can be inspired only 
by God. The expression of such a 
desire should never be scoffed at 
by parents, never smothered by a 
torrent of abuse, never answered 
by a command that the child say 
nothing more about it till he (or 
she) is practically an adult. 

If a child has obvious faults, 
and still expresses the desire to be 
a priest or religious, the parents 
should encourage him to overcome 
the faults for the sake of the de- 
sire. They should never at once 


say that, because of the faults, the 
desire is a fraud. 


When a child has consistently 


expressed such a desire, the par- 
ents should urge him or her to 
make a confidant (in or outside 
the confessional) of some priest. 
He is the one whose task it will 
be to assay the sincerity of the de- 
sire, and the presence of other 
conditions that will signify a true 
vocation. 


ONE worD should be added. It 
will happen that in some homes in 
which all the above directives are 
carried out, there will be no voca- 
tions of sons or daughters to the 
higher states. In such cases, good 
Catholic parents should bow hum- 
bly before the inscrutable will of 
God. 

However, they should not rest 
with that. There are countless op- 
portunities for Catholic parents to 
become in a sense the spiritual 
mothers and fathers of priests and 
nuns. Almost every seminary we 
know of is training many boys for 
the priesthood whose families are 
not capable of paying their way; 
many girls could never become 
the nuns God wants them to be 
unless there were someone to help 
them in a financial way. 

This, then, should be a favorite 
apostolic work of Catholic parents 
who have no priest or religious in 
their own family. The rewards of 
help given, no matter how little, 
to the needed increase in the num- 
ber of priests and religious in the 
world will be immeasurable and 
everlasting. 
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Let’s Eliminate Over-Pious 


Vocation Promotions 


Boys and girls ought to consider the religious and missionary 
vocations as naturally as they consider going into 
engineering or opening a gasoline service station 


Condensed from The Far East 


sOT LONG AGO, in the 
N $s home of a friend who 

owns a film projector, 
Saw a movie which 
was intended to encourage young 
people to enter the religious life, 
and perhaps become missionaries. 

Maybe I am all wrong about 
human psychology, and particular- 
ly the psychology of young peo- 
ple, but the picture seemed to me 
to be more likely to deter voca- 
tions than promote them. 

Almost all the scenes were sol- 
emnly—if not almost lugubriously 
—pious, and the commentator 
spoke in a hushed, this-is-a-sacred- 
moment voice, rather as if he were 
reciting the words of the consecra- 
tion of the Mass. 

I felt that if I were a young per- 


The Far East (March, 


Joseph A. Breig 


son watching that movie, I would 
likely come to the conclusion — 
being flesh and blood and not a 
pure spirit—that I could not pos- 
sibly aspire to the réligious life. 

In my mind, I contrasted what 
I was seeing, and hearing, with 
some of the real-life vocations with 
which I have come in contact. 

I remembered, for example, a 
splendid, muscular priest, in his 
30’s, who helped us move a piano 
a couple of times when stopping 
at our house. 

This Father R—told me his vo- 
cation had been almost a vaga- 
bond thing, hardly distinguishable 
at the time from a youthful prank. 

He and two other boys had 
hitchhiked from the east to a mon- 
astery in the midwest, and pound- 
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ed at the door. All became good 
priests — and good missionaries, 
too. 

There was no sentimentalism 
about it; the boys just wanted to 
be priests because it made sense 
to serve God in that way. They 
went into their vocations with no 
more oh-ing and ah-ing than if 
they had decided to be doctors or 
lawyers—or steel workers. 

I remember vividly how my 
own daughter announced her de- 
cision: “Well, I guess being a sis- 
ter is what I ought to do.” It 
was matter-of-fact, straightforward, 
down-to-earth. With the grace of 
God she could be a good sister, 
just as with God’s grace she could 
be a good anything else. 

I suggest that we would all be 
wiser to eliminate the awe-struck, 
clasped-hands, _raising-of-the-eyes- 
to-heaven overtones from our ef- 
forts to promote vocations. 

The first picture we took of our 
daughter in her nun’s robes show- 
ed her swinging a bat in a softball 
game with the other postulants. 
And they weren’t just posing; they 
liked softball, and played it. 

They liked picnics, too; and 
pranks and witticisms. The most 
welcome letters I have written to 
my daughter in the convent have 
been filled with baseball jokes 
(she’s a Yankee fan, I for 
Cleveland). 

Well, there was something else 
in my letters that was welcome — 
an occasional ten-spot for ice 
cream and cake for the gang. 
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The other postulants made an 
occasion out of our daughter’s 
21st birthday. They gave’ her lit- 
tle presents — but every one was 
accompanied by some gadget de- 
signed to provoke merriment. 

One of the postulants—a truly 
talented girl—drew a cartoon. It 
showed our daughter with $10 
bills sticking out of the sleeves, 
neck and bonnet of her habit. 

The thing is, neither girls who 
become sisters, nor boys who be- 
come priests, brothers and mis- 
sionaries, are ordinarily the awed- 
by-it-all type. Nor should they be. 

What we should do, it seems to 
me, is to make clear to young 
people that vocations aren't re- 
served for people who have al- 
ready attained to angelic holiness 
and heights of contemplative 
prayer. Vocations are for people 
who, open-eyed, select that kind 
of life as something they can do 
for God, and something that will 
more directly carry them to their 
destination with 

Christ, in selecting His follow- 
ers, did not give them long ser- 
mons filled with bated-breath 
piety. He had the grace to give; 
He was ready to give it; He gave 
it, and said simply, “Come, follow 
Me.” 

The more I read the Gospels, 
the more it seems to be that if you 
met Christ in person, you would 
find yourself face to face with a 
vigorous, business-like man, with, 
as the British saying goes, “no 
nonsense about Him.” 
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It is a mistake, I think, to give 
young people the idea that a voca- 
tion is something accompanied by, 
and surrounded with, something 
like the twittering of heavenly 
birds and the strains of other 
worldly music. 
-- On the contrary, boys and girls, 
and young men and women, ought 
to consider the religious and mis- 
sionary vocations as naturally as 
they consider going into engineer- 
ing or opening a gasoline service 
station. 

To my mind, the thing boils 
down to this: 

Here you are, a young man or 
a young woman, with normal 
heaith and strength and your fu- 
ture before you. What are you 
going to do with it? 

There are all kinds of possibili- 
ties. And all of them ought to be 
examined in one primary light— 
the light of the fact that God 
made you to know Him, love Him, 
serve Him, and share His life for- 
ever in Heaven. 

Now, maybe you can do this 
best as a butcher or baker or can- 
dlestick maker; in the Air Force, 
in medicine, in sociology, in indus- 
try, in business. 

On the other hand, maybe you 
can do it best as a sister or broth- 
er or priest. 

So you look the situation over. 

If you consider a_ scientific 
career, one of the questions you 
ask is, “What kind of scientists 
are most needed, most in de- 
mand?” 


But you also consider a religious 
career. That, certainly, is one of 
the possibilities—and in a thous- 
and ways the most attractive and 
rewarding. At this point, then, 
you inquire, “What kind of reli- 
gious vocations are most needed?” 

One answer you can’t help com- 
ing up with is, “The missionary 
vocation.” 

Latin America needs priests 
desperately to preserve in the 
Faith the largest number of Cath- 
olics in any one area on earth. 

Korea and Vietnam equally 
need missionaries — the pagans 
there are lined up by the thous- 
ands, wanting to become Cath- 
olics. 

Africa . . . well, there are more 
than 20 million Catholics in Afri- 
ca today. And Africa some day 
is going to be one of the great 
forces in the world—perhaps the 
greatest; although you cant sell 
the Orient short. 

What I would say to young 
people, if I were giving a vocation 
talk, would be simply this: “Here 
you are, ready to make a decision 
about your tomorrows. You are 
needed in all kinds of fields. You 
are needed most of all in the reli- 
gious—and especially the mission- 
ary field. If you elect to go into 
this life, don’t think for a moment 
you've got to be a big saint as a 
starter. Christ will take care of 
that; His grace is all-powerful. So 
give it a good think and see 
whether you ought to.go into it 
with Him.” ttt 


Seventeenth Summer 


A true story 


Dad began to paint a black picture of a nun’s life 


Condensed from The Reign of the Sacred Heart 
Sister M. Lillian, C.S.B. 


cirL’s 17th summer is a pre- 
Ac time in her life. It’s a 

summer filled with rosy 
memories of the past and dreamy 
plans for the future. 

My 17th summer was a very 
special one because it was the 
last I'd ever spend with my family 
and friends. I wanted it to be hap- 


py so that I could carry — 
pleasant memories when I left 
home in September. 

Instead it turned out to be a 
nightmare. A nightmare that still 
leaves a poignant memory after 
seven years of happy convent life: 

It all began on a peaceful Sun- 
day afternoon in June, the day I 


; The Reign of the Sacred Heart (December, ’60), Congregation of 
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had decided to break the news to 
my parents. The house was un- 
usually quiet after the three young- 
er children left for the movies. 
I was alone with Mom and Dad. 

“Why didn’t you go to the 
movies?” Dad asked as I plopped 
on the floor near him. 

“Cheap comedies today. I only 
like musicals and good stories. Be- 
sides, I'd rather stay home with 
you and Mom.” I watched for the 
reaction. 

“Oh yeah?” He grinned slyly 
from behind the sports page. “Or 
is it a special phone call you're 
expecting?” 

“Wrong, Dad, completely 
wrong,” I laughed. He was in 
good humor. That was the best 
time to approach him. 

“Dad?” 

“Hmm?” 

“Mom?” 

“Yes?” 

“I have something to tell you. 
Something very important.” 

“Hm?” 

“Yes?” 

“I'm going to enter the convent 
in September.” 

Silence followed. Then Dad 
swung his stockinged feet off the 
sofa and set up to get a better 
look at me. It probably gave him 
a stronger grip on his authority 
to be able to look down. Mom laid 
the women’s section of the paper 
on her lap. 

“What did you say, youn 

Very slowly and deliberately I 


repeated. “I’m going to enter the 
convent in September.” 

“What convent?” 

“The Bernardines, 
Dad.” 

“What- do you mean by that ‘of 
course’?” 

“I was taught by them. I know 
what work they do. I feel that’s 
the place for me. Why should I go 
anywhere else?” 

“Why should you go at all?” 

I could sense a dangerous pitch 
in his voice with that last question. 
My guard went up. This won’t be 
easy, I thought. He’s stubborn and 
I take after him. 

“Dad,” I forced my voice to stay 
calm, “you know I’ve always 
wanted to be a nun. Ever since I 
was a little girl I've talked about 
it. Remember how I played school 
and dressed in Mom’s black dress 
and white scarf — and two or 
three of your big handkerchiefs?” 

“Every girl goes through that 
stage,” he retorted. “Your mother 
wanted to be a nun, too.” He 
jerked his head in Mom’s direction. 

“I'm glad it was just a passing 
fancy for Mom. Otherwise I 
wouldn’t be here today.” I tried 
to lighten the heavy mood that 
was creeping in like a fog from the 
sea. “But with me, Dad, it’s a vo- 
cation.” 

“A vocation!” He injected a 
drop of sarcasm into each syllable. 
“What do you know about a voca- 
tionP What do you know about 
life?” 

“Dad, I've learned a lot in 17 


of course, 
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years, enough to know what I 
-want to do for the rest’ of my 
life.” 

“What about the plans you made 
for college? And the tests you 
took? And the questionnaires you 
sent out?” 

“Those were only inquiries I 
made, Dad. I’m not bound by any 
of them.” 

“Look, any college you want 
to attend, just name it.” He sat 
down on the edge of the sofa near 
me. “I'll pay for it, regardless of 
the cost. But get this silly idea 
out of your head.” 

Poor Dad. I thought. You're 
getting reckless trying to win me 
over. I’m not a little girl anymore. 

“Dad, it’s not the money or the 
college, or anything else for that 
matter. All I want to do is enter 
the convent.” 

“Why can’t you finish college 
first? At 21 you'll have more sense. 
Get out and see how people live!” 

“I know how people live,” I in- 
jected quietly. 

“You're only emotionally worked 
up.” He ignored my last remark. 
“Twelve years you've been taught 
by nuns, and they worked on you. 
‘Break away from them for a while 
and then see if you still want to 


join up. 

-. “Why should I waste four pre- 
cious years testing a vocation I 
know I have? Why cheat God of 
my youth?” My voice began to 
show a bit of irritation. Dad must 
have noticed it because he switch- 
ed to a sentimental approach. 
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“Listen, Elaine. Aren’t you be- 
ing selfish about this whole thing?” . 

“Selfish?” 

“Yes, selfish, thinking only 
about yourself. What about your 
mother? She can still use you at 
home. There are still three more to 
raise after you.” 

Mom tried to protest but her 
attempts were useless. Dad was 
dead set. He kept right on. 

“And what about the family? 
You want to break it up so soon?” 

He knew that was my weak 
spot. We did everything together. 
Family meals were a big event 
where we shared our experiences 
of the day. Sunday Mass was a 
family affair. There were weekly 
drives in the country and evening 
song sessions around the piano. 
Barbecue picnics in the yard and 
summer week ends at the lake. 

I used my older brother in self- 
defense. “Johnny will break up the 
family in January when he marries 
Dot. 

“He’s 23, you're 17. There’s a 
big difference in those six years.” 

“They'll be wasted years if I'm 
not happy, Dad.” 

He stood up and looked at me 
from his six-foot three inches 
height. “How will you be happy in 
the convent?” 


Dad began to paint a black pic- 


ture of a nun’s life. “You'll have to 
give up dancing, swimming, skat- 
ing, horseback riding. They won't 
let you carry a portable radio a- 
round all the time to kee 
the latest tunes. And you 
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isfied to wear a brown habit all 
your life? Why, that closet in 
your room is bulging, yet you and 
your mother never stop hunting 
for new patterns.” 

“Dad,” I broke in, “it’s no use. 
I've thought about all I have to 
give up. It won't be easy. I'll ad- 
mit that. But I’ve done some seri- 
ous thinking about the other side 
of it, too. God never lets a person 
outdo Him in generosity. He prom- 
ised a hundredfold to anyone who 
leaves father and .. .” 

“Don’t go throwing the Bible at 
me now,” Dad said as he picked 
up his. shoes and stomped out of 
the room. : 

I closed my eyes, tight, until the 
tears were forced back. Mom was 
reading, or pretending to read. I 
knew she couldn’t see the print 
because there was a mist in her 
blue eyes. 

“What happens now?” I asked. 

“He'll have to get used to the 
idea, if that’s what you really want 
.+.” Mom trailed off hesitantly. 

“Mom, haven't I talked for years 
about becoming a nun?” 

“Sure, but you also wanted to 
join the circus when you were 
11. If I recall correctly,” Mom 
continued, “you changed your ca- 
reer with every movie you saw. 
That was about once a week.” 


I had to admit Mom .was right. | 


But that was all a part of normal 
growing up. 

Mom led me back to the pre- 
sent. “Elaine, I have no objections 
to your plans, but think it over 


well, You're still too young to un- 
derstand the full meaning of why 
God made you a woman. In a few 
years, though, your body will 
yearn to create life. Your arms will 
ache to hold an infant. You always 
were the motherly type. Some- 
times I think you grew up too 
soon. 

Mom had never opened up like 
that before and I felt a new close- 
ness to her. But I had considered 
the sacrifice involved. The thought 
came a number of times when I 
danced in a boy’s arms, or when 
Aunt Fran’s little baby cuddled 
up to sleep in my arms. And what 
girl hasn’t pictured herself in a 
wedding gown, gliding down the 
aisle to meet the man of her 
dreams? 

Mom pointed out the weight of 
religious vows. “You're taking up- 
on yourself more than God de- 
mands. Because of those promises, 
you'll be judged more strictly than 
the rest of us when life is over.” 

The rest of the summer was 
ruined. A cold war between Dad 
and me dampened the thrill of do- 
ing things for a last time. Every 
morning I attempted a cheery let’s- 
be-friends greeting, but all I heard 
was a guttural grunt from behind 
the morning paper. 

Meals were eaten in monastic 
silence. Jokes fell flat and the con- 
versation was carried on in labor- 
ed spurts. When Dad relaxed on 
the front porch, I was busy in 
the house. 


Mom tried to break the ice. 
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One day as I was peeling potatoes 
for dinner, she suggested, “Your 
father’s reading on the front porch 
and the parlor window is open. 
Sneak over to the piano and play 
‘Indian Love Call’ for him.” 

That song became their favorite 
when Dad was courting Mom. 
Twenty-five years later it still had 
a magic effect. Whenever I played 
it, he'd sit down on the bench with 
me and whistle out the tune. 

Softly I began to tinkle out the 
song. I watched Dad through the 
mirror above the piano. His head 
remained bent over the paper, but 
after a few measures he began to 
whistle, softly, unconsciously. Then 
he stopped, threw the paper on 
the swing, and went across the 
street to the neighbors. 

Day after day the silence grew 
between us until I began to falter. 

I played dangerously with Dad’s 
arguments. Maybe I was too 
young. Mom really needed me. 
Wasn't God’s will reflected in the 
will of my parents? 

I kept telling God over and ov- 

“You're asking too much and 
You're making it too hard. I'll 
never be happy in the convent 
knowing my Dad is so broken up. 
Maybe ther girls were strong e- 
nough ic walk out on their parents. 
But not me, God. Maybe You 
don’t want me after all, God, if 
I'm such a coward. I’m just telling 
You how things stand.” 

That’s how my night prayers 
would begin, but I'd end up cry- 
ing over my roasary beads, tired of 
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wearing an I-don’t-care mask all 
day. It would bring a sad comfort 
and sleep, but with morning came 
the growing desire that all this 
heartbreak would end. 

If only Dad would onmanl 
me, force me, bind me under par- 
ental authority to obey him until I 
was 21. That would ease my con- 
science. If I lost courage when 
September came, I could still look 
God straight in the face and blame 
it all on Dad. 

But Dad had no such thing in 
mind. He never discussed the sub- 
ject, never even looked directly at 
me, though I could feel his eyes 
following me as I worked around 
the house. 

When I coudn’t stand it any 
longer, I opened up to Mom. “I 
don’t think I can take much more 
of this third-degree treatment 
from Dad. Maybe I'd better wait 
until after college.” 

“Your father isn’t stopping you 
from entering the convent.” Mom 
faced me with a level look. 

“He isn’t? Then why all this 
iceberg treatment?” 

“That’s his way of testing you.” 

“Testing me?” I echoed. 

“After 25 years of marriage, I 
know your father very well. He 
just wants to be sure you ‘re not 
giving in, as he said, to an emo- 
tional pull. Do you know that ev- 
ery time we went shopping,” 
Mom lowered her voice, “vour fa- 
ther examined every little thing 
you bought. I shouldn’t tell you 
this,” her voice became still soft- 
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er, “but he’s been pestering me 
continuously. -“‘Does she “have 
enough sweaters? Get her a new 
umbrella. And a warmer pair of 
gloves. What about another pair 
of shoes?’ ” 

That was the grace I needed to 
carry me through the next two 
weeks, my last two weeks at home. 

On September 4, Mom and I 
were up before dawn to have our 
last chat alone. I tiptoed through 
the house to whisper one more 
good-bye to all the rooms. 

The children were waiting for 
a hug when I returned to the 
kitchen. Little Ronnie and Andrea 
were too young to know the real 
meaning of the suitcases. But 
Gene, now a junior in high school, 
forgot his teenage gruffness and 
smothered me with a bear hug. 
Johnny, always the thoughful big 
brother, whispered into my ear as 
he hugged me, “Remember, 
Elaine, if you’re not happy, let me 
know. I'll be there to pick you up 
in a jiffy.” 

There was one more good-bye 
to say. “Is Dad still upstairs, 
Mom?” 

“He stayed in bed. I don’t think 
he'll come down.” 

“Then I’m going up to him.” 

I could see the gray-dawn out- 
line of the bed as I tiptoed into 
the room. 
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“Dad,” I whispered softly. 

“What's the matter?” His voice 
was choked and muffled in the 
pillow. 

“I'm leaving.” 

Not a word. 

“I came to say good-bye. I'll 
write as soon as I can. Bring the 
family up for visiting day, okay?” 

Still no answer. 

“May I kiss you good-bye, 
Dad?” 

He turned over to the wall and 
I saw his shoulder quivering. I 
just managed to plant a kiss on 
the tip of his ear. Mom’s words 
kept pounding in my head .. . 
your Dad is testing you, It’s just 
a test. 

Three weeks later I was folding 
sheets in the convent laundry when 
a message came from the Mistress 
of Postulants. I was to come to 
the lower guest room immediately. 
As I straightened out my veil and 
cape and celluoid collar on the 
way, I wondered who would be 
calling on a Monday. 

There stood Dad. 

“I know it’s not a visiting day,” 
he began to extend his hand for a 
formal greeting, “but I couldn't 
wait any...” 

By that time I was in his arms. 
Who cares about a crushed veil or 
a cracked collar? The test was 
over! 


One reason so many children are seen on the streets at night 
is that they are afraid to stay home alone. — H. M. James in the 
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WAS NOT yet four. It would 

: pass I thought, this sudden, 

fierce response, “You're a 
bad mommy!” 

But it didn’t pass. It kept com- 
ing out of nowhere. Bobby would 
be playing outdoors, looking per- 
fectly content. Then he’d tear away 
from his play and burst into the 
house to blurt at me, “You're a 
bad, bad mommy!” 

I tried to ignore it. I tried to 
laugh it off. “If I’m bad, honey, I 
guess you're bad’s boy.” 

It wasn’t funny. He was terribly 
serious and it continued for 
months. Other things happened — 
wetting, soiling. In short, he was 
generally hard to handle, a “prob- 
lem” child. But most disturbing of 
all, to me, was this insistent, echo- 
ing “bad mommy.” 

I tried shutting him in his room. 
He needed to learn, I thought, that 
you don’t just go around calling 

le “bad” for no reason. When 
that failed, I spanked him, but 
“bad mommy” persisted. 

Obviously, punishing did no 
good. On the contrary, to him it 
probably confirmed what he was 
saying. Something was wrong, but 
friends who lauded spanking and 
friends who softly soothed, “Don’t 
worry, it will pass,” helped not a 
bit. I turned to professional help, 
writing to a psychologist in a near- 
by city. At such long distance, I 
couldn’t look for any specific ad- 
vice, but one sentence in her reply 
stayed with me: “If your son says 

(Continued on page 44) 
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How to ease a little 
child’s loneliness and 
fear when you must be 
separated from him 


Condensed from 
Parents’ Magazine 


Eveleyn Emig Mellon 


HESE DAYS, most mothers are 
fully aware that a baby or 
very young child needs his 
mother nearly as vitally as he’ 
needs food and air. We're aware, 
too, that separation from us is up- 
setting to him. So some of us wor-' 
ry over whether we should leave 
him for a day or even an afternoon 
when we want a respite from 
housework and baby care. Maybe’ 
we even feel guilty if we do take 
ourselves off. ' 

But there are times when the 
choice isn’t ours — when we’ must 
be separated whether it’s good for’ 
the baby or not: we must take care 
of a sick relative; our first child 
must be prepared to do without us. 
for a week or so because another’ 
is on the way; we must take a job 
to help support the family; or the 
baby must be hospitalized, sudden- 
ly torn away from everything that 
is familiar and safe to him. 

What do we do then? What’s: 
best for him and for us in these 
separations? 

In all of them, the essential 
thing to keep in mind is to plan. 
carefully for the substitute who will 
pinch-hit for you. Here are some 
sound ways to go about this: 

1. First, we must recognize that 
mothers do need breathers from 
time to time from the arduous job 
of mothering; that often these re- 
freshers lead to better mothering 
in the long run. So it’s a good idea 
to plan to enlarge a baby’s circle 
of familiar persons as soon as he’s. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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When Mother Must Go Away 
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you are bad, he thinks you are 
bad.” 

So simple it might seem super- 
ficial. But it did this: it made me 
deliberately scan his brief life to 
find what could possibly make him 
feel so deeply, so consistently, that 
I was “bad.” Suddenly I saw it! 
There it was, clamoring to be 
recognized. This is it, this is why 
—something that had happened 
about a year ago. Before that, 
really. 

It probably went way back to 
the time of Bobby’s birth, when 
I'd been in an accident. I had been 
a semi-invalid for all of his young 
life. So often was I seriously ill 
that he and his sister had to be 
cared for by others. And there was 
that especially long period before 
Bobby’s third birthday when he 
lived in the home of a very fine 
couple who adored him. Mrs. Wil- 
liams brought him to see me every 
day and his cheerful hug and “bye 
mommy,” when it was time to 
leave, were assurance that he was 
happy in their home. 

Then it became necessary for me 
to go to a distant hospital for 
surgery. I took his sister with me, 
to leave her with another family, 
and Bobby was at the train to see 
us off. There were no tears, just 
the usual warm hug and kiss and 
waving goodbye as the train pull- 
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ed out. He was fine, I felt. But the 
next day Bobby was sick, very sick. 

By the time word reached me, I 
too was seriously ill. However, the 
letters were reassuring — Bobby 
was getting better, he was “good,” 
his father wrote, “he hasn’t even 
asked for you.” But, “He turned 
his back on his father,” Mrs. Wil- 
liams said later. 

Bobby was sick for weeks. It 
took two months for him to begin 
to recover and when, after an ab- 
sence of three months, I finally re- 
turned, it was a scrawny skeleton 
of a little boy who greeted me. I 
don’t remember how soon after my 
return it first happened, but it must 
have been some weeks or months. 
Long enough, I suppose, for him to 
begin to feel a measure of security 
with me again, to feel safe enough 
to let go, to scream out at me, 
“You're a bad, bad mommy!” 

Of course I was. I'd left 
hadn’t I? I'd gone off — with his 
sister, moreover — and even his 
severe illness hadn’t brought me 
back to him. But it was even worse 
than that — Bobby hadn’t known 
why he’d been “deserted.” 

I went to the kitchen door. 
There was my son, playing in the 
swing. I sat on the step and he 
came to me, leaning against my 
knee. We talked a little — about 
the swing, the old hen scratching 
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in the sun. After a while, I asked 
gently, “Do you remember when 
you were at Mrs. Williams’ house?” 

“Yes,” the answer was quick and 
flat. He drew his little body away 
from my knee. 

“And you were terribly sick?” 

“Yes.” His eyes were question- 
ing now. His cheeks looked a little 
paler, it seemed to me. 

“Did anyone tell you that I was 
sick, too? That I was very sick and 
in the hospital and couldn’t come 
to you?” 

The large eyes brimmed with 
tears, the tears spilled over and he 
burst out: “I called and I called 
and I called and you didn’t come!” 

I Jet him cry as long as he want- 
ed, his head buried in my lap, long 


enough to cry away the pain. Then 
I heard him say slowly — telling 
himself, not me — “You were sick 
and you couldn't come,” letting 
the words soak into his mind and 
heart, like water on the parched 
earth. 

He was not a perfect child after 
that. He had his times when he 
would say defiantly, “I won't like 
you, if you do that” or “if you don’t 
let me do this,” the way all chil- 
dren say these things, for a reason 
plain to see. But never again did 
he use the words “bad mommy.” 
And for a long time, it was not at 
all uncommon for him to drop his 
play suddenly and seek me out to 
say slowly, “You were sick, too. 
You're a nice mommy.” 


Who Takes Care of the Baby? 
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ready for this step. Fathers who 
share in the care of their infants 
are ideal pinch-hitters. Grandmo- 
thers, aunts, friends and_ close 
neighbors who willingly lend a 
hand occasionally are good for this 
purpose, too. 

2. Of course, many of us need 
to hire a substitute. Choose a mo- 
ther-substitute — for that’s what 
shell be, rather than a “sitter” — 
with care. A_ friendly, happy, 
warmhearted person who loves and 
understands children, will give 
your child far more than would a 


spick-and-span housekeeper or an 
exceptional cook. 

3. Make the impending separa- 
tion from you gradual by intro- 
ducing your baby well ahead of 
time to the person you've chosen. 
If it’s at all possible, have her 
spend some time in your home be- 
fore you go away. This will help 
your child accept her as another 
family member. 

4, If it is at all possible, plan to 
keep your child at home — more 
familiar and therefore less upset- 
ting to him than any other place. 
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5. If your child has to be moved 


to the home of a relative or friend, 
take him yourself and stay a while 
so that your familiar presence will 
make the new and strange place 
less disturbing. Take along his 
favorite toy or blanket. 

6. Write down a schedule of his 
daily activities — as a guide to the 
person who is going to care for 
him — his nap and bedtime routine, 
the clothing he wears indoors and 
out, the foods he usually eats and 
those he particularly likes. Name 
those he dislikes, too, so they can 
be avoided while you're gone. 
Describe what he most enjoys do- 
ing, his favorite songs and nursery 
rhymes. 

Put down the name, address and 
telephone number of your doctor, 
in the event of illness or in case 
advice is needed. Add the name 
and phone number of a relative or 
friend who can answer any un- 
looked-for questions that come up. 

7. Keep in touch with your child 
by phone or mail. Post cards are 
better than letters, since he'll en- 
joy the pictures. Write him that 
you won't be away long — tell him, 
if you can, when you'll be back. 
If you’re in the hospital having a 
baby, prepare a card in advance 
with a tiny baby’s picture pasted 
on it, and send word about his new 
baby brother or sister. A gift, sig- 
nalizing the fact that he’s now a 
“big brother,” is a good way to 
help him feel like celebrating the 
event. 


8. Be prepared for some show of 
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resentment on his part when you 
come home. He may still feel — 
despite all these precautions — that 
in a way you've deserted him. To a 
little one, even a parent’s illness 
may seem to be an incomprehensi- 
ble rejection of himself. 

He may show his resentment in 
different ways: formerly independ- 


ent children may become depend-. 


ent, clinging to mother and crving 
if she disappears for a minute from 
their sight, or refusing to go to bed 
at night for fear of being abandon- 
ed again. A child who has behaved 
beautifully during his mother’s ab- 
sence may throw temper tantrums 
when she returns. Try to under- 
stand this “bad” behavior — which 
is only his way of getting his re- 
sentment out of his system. Often 
a small child, when reunited with 
his mother, may appear to hardly 
recognize her, or pay very little 
attention to her. He has had to 
subdue his great need for her dur- 
ing her absence, and it’s hard for 
him, after she has come back to 
him, to warm up again all at one 
time. 

9. If it’s your child who must go 
away — to a hospital, say — stay 
with him as much as you can dur- 
ing the first days there. Modern 
hospitals for babies and children 
have modified their old restrictive 
regulations about visiting parents, 
realizing that the comfort of a par- 
ent’s presence is the best possible 
medicine a sick child can get. If 
your hospital is still rigid about 
limiting visits to certain hours, ask 
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that an exception be made for you. 
If necessary, get your doctor to 
help you get permission to stay 
with your child. 

10. Talk to your child afterward 
about the separation. Tell him how 
much you missed him — that you 
know he was lonely and you were, 
too. You can explain that mothers 
always come back, even though it’s 
sometimes necessary for them to go 
away. If he’s too young to under- 
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stand the words that you use, he'll 
understand the feeling behind them 
anyway. 

It is the shock of sudden separa- 
tion, more than the separation it- 
self, which is upsetting to babies. 
If you prepare for such an event, 
and a familiar person can take your 
place, the periodic znd inevitable 
separations that are bound to come 
up in any family will be easier for 
your baby and easier for you. 
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“He's cute, but is his financial picture briaht ?” 
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Disorders of the digestive tract 
probably constitute the most 
numerous and most important 


group of ‘“nonserious” 


diseases 


Your Stomach and 


INDIGESTION 


Condensed from The St. Anthony Messenger 
O. A. Battista 


NDIGESTION is a subject of 
as much universal inter- 
est as eating because 
they are both so direct- 

ly tied together. It is not at all sur- 

prising that over the years many 
theories concerning it — some 
based on sound observation and 
some on sheer notion — should 
have arisen. Yet the stomach-ache 

— like the headache — continues 

to be all too widely misunder- 

stood. 

Take Grace, for example: she 
utters a cautious “burp” after a 
meal, then usually comments to 
her husband, “I am bursting with 
gas and I have pains in my 
stomach.”. Grace has been worry- 


ing about having a stomach ulcer 
or cancer for years. Bicarbonate of 
soda will not help Grace. Rather, 
she would do well to remember 
King Solomon (whose life with 
1000 wives gives weight to his 
opinion). He recognized the ef- 
fect which the emotions have up- 
on the digestive tract. In one of his 
proverbs he declared: “Better is 
a dinner of herbs where love is, 
than a stalled ox and hatred there- 
with.” 

Dr. Walter Alvarez deserves 
more credit than any other living 
man for calling attention to the 
profound effect which the emo- 
tions, acting through the automatic 
nervous system, have upon the 
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digestion. He found that the di- 
gestive complaints of more than 
half the patients who consult him 
are due to disturbances in func- 
tion which are on an emotional 
basis. 

In the words of Dr, Dwight L. 
Wilbur, “Disorders of the diges- 
tive tract probably constitute the 
most numerous and most import- 
ant group of ‘nonserious’ diseases.” 
Indigestion, as a rule, is not seri- 
ous, for if it were, most of us 
would be dead! 

“Gas” is the most common 
symptom of indigestion, whether 
it is of physical origin or of emo- 
tional origin, as was Grace’s. Yet 
it is actually very rarely formed 
in the stomach and then only in 
small quantities, enough to pro- 
duce a small belch at long inter- 
vals. When a person belches loud- 
ly and repeatedly it is due to a 
habit of swallowing air and bring- 
ing it up with more or less force. 
This can be prevented entirely by 
opening the mouth for a few min- 
utes when the desire to belch oc- 
curs. You cannot swallow air with 
the mouth open! 

Many people take alkalies, like 
bicarbonate of soda, when they 
feel stomach discomfort which 
they think is due to gas. Carbonic 
acid gas is then actually produced 
by the action of the normal acid 
in the stomach juices on this alka- 
li, just as the same gas is produced 
in a cup of water containing acid 
fruit juice or vinegar when bi- 
earbonate of soda is added. A good 


deal of real gas may thus be 
chemically produced inside of the 
stomach, and when this is belched 
the patient thinks he has got rid 
of gas. Actually, what he has done 
has been to produce it artifically 
and then push it up. In other 
words, many antiacid preparations 
work on your emotions — they 
make you think that you've got- 
ten rid of that discomforting poc- 
ket of gas. 

Here are a few additional myths 
about your digestion and your 
stomach: 

Heartburn, a burning sensation 
extending up from the stomach, 
under the breastbone, has nothing 
to do with the heart. It is due to 
something (like food or stomach 
juices) distending or stretching the 
lower end of the gullet, or swal- 
lowing tube. 

Bad taste is not usually a stom- 
ach symptom, although people 
think it is. It is most frequently 
due to bad teeth or infection in 
the throat, nose, or sinuses. Neither 
is a coated tongue usually a stom- 
ach symptom, being also due 
mainly to local conditions. 

In the 1920's at least one food 
faddist made a fortune through 
persuading his followers that pro- 
teins, fats and _ carbohydrates 
should not be eaten together — 
overlooking the stubborn fact that 
nature has combined them in so 
many foods that they cannot be 
separated. 

For many years “acute indiges- 
tion” was usually mistaken for 
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what was really a heart attack or 
coronary thrombosis, whereby the 
supply of blood to the heart was 
blocked off. Then in 1912, Dr. J. 
B. Herrick discovered the real dif- 
ference between a “coronary” and 
“acute indigestion.” Since then, 
however, acute indigestion has 
continued to be feared as some- 
thing “deadly” by most uninformed 
lay people. 

A great many people will never 
drink more than one glass of water 
with meals, fearing that the gastric 
juice will be diluted and rendered 
ineffective. This myth was ex- 
ploded many years ago when it 
was shown that the water drunk 
with meals does not mix with the 
gastric juices, but passes rapidly 
through the stomach and from 
there into the small bowel, where 
it is absorbed. Fluids are harmful 
only when they are used to wash 
down unchewed food. 

Gastritis is another common 
stomach ailment. It has nothing 
to do with gas. The word means 
“inflammation of the stomach.” It 
is usually caused by swallowing 
irritating substances to excess and 
over a long period of time. Alcohol 
is a frequent cause; and the habit 
of taking too hot beverages (for 
instance, hot water on arising in 
the morning) or the excessive use 
of condiments and spicy foods are 
other causes. 

“Nervous indigestion” is fre- 
quently spoken of. Ulcers and 
cancer have frequently been called 
“nervous indigestion” until some 
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doctor has taken the trouble to 
make a thorough study and _ thus 
make a real diagnosis. Most pati- 
ents with real disease of the stom- 
ach are nervous because of their 
symptoms and worries. It is only 
rarely that stomach symptoms are 
entirely due to “nerves.” 

Stomach allergy is probably al- 
most as common as that frequent 
allergic disease, hay fever. When 
a food to which a patient is al- 
lergic is taken, the patient may 
show all the symptoms of a real 
stomach disease, but it is only by 
careful study that the physician 
can rule out such disease and be 
safe in saying that allergy is the 
sole cause of the symptoms. Some- 
times the allergy is all in the mind. 
For example, there is the famous 
case of a 52-year-old woman who 
had been suffering for 30 years 
because milk made her sick. She 
got sick even when she ate cake 
that had been made with milk. 
When her friends tried to fool her 
by pretending that their pastries 
were milkless, she would eat a 
piece and come up with a sick 
headache. Yet careful research 
studies on this patient at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Medical 
School proved conclusively that 
the only reason this woman got 
sick after eating cake that had 
been misrepresented as milkless 
was probably that she could taste 
the difference. Or perhaps her 
friends were not as poker-faced 
as they thought they were. In any 
case, milk disagreed with her only 
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because she had made up her 
mind that it should 

- The’ human stomach is an in- 
creasingly fascinating target for 
scrutiny by a growing body of 
medical specialists known as 
gastroenterologists. Among other 
things, they have found that: 

(1) Its real purpose still remains 
somewhat of a mystery — chances 
are you know someone who is get- 
ting along quite well minus a 
stomach. 

(2) The stomach is made of 
powerful stuff — the acid in it is 
so corrosive that it would blister 
your palm in an instant. Also pres- 
ent is a protective substance so 
effective that virtually nothing can 
penetrate to the stomach walls — 
including the acid. 

(3) It is an unpredictable organ 
— trouble causes a stomach in one 
person to churn up storm, 
whereas a stomach in somebody 
else might lap it up. For example: 
two workmen are sharply chas- 
tised by their boss. The stomach 
of one may feel as if there is a 
blowtorch or a volcano in it, while 
the other’s stomach feels as if it 
has had five rides on the roller 
coaster. The first man is angry. In 
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this situation his stomach boils 
combatively, turns fiery red and 
splashes acid around the innards. 
The man with the butterflies in “4 
stomach, on the other hand, i 

more frightened than angry, Se 
his stomach lies still. and pale, 
nauseated and in abject surrender. 

Just remember that indigestion 
does not necessarily mean a stom- 
ach ulcer or cancer. Rather, fol- 
low the following simple rules by 
Dr. Wingate M. Johnson, and the 
chances are the burps will come 
less frequently, you'll enjoy your 
food more, and you'll hardly even 
know you have a stomach: 

Don’t eat when too excited, hot, 
or tired. Rest a few minutes both 
before and after meals. 

Don’t discuss disagreeable 
topics at the table. Remember 
Solomon’s advice. 

Eat a balanced diet, and don’t 
eat too much. 

Avoid foods that produce un- 
pleasant symptoms — but be sure 
that they really are the cause of 
such symptoms before eliminating 
them from the diet. 

Don’t worry about your diges- 
tive apparatus. Given reasonable 
care, it will last a long lifetime. 


Because of the housing shortage in St. Louis where he was — 
employed, a young engineer and his wife and four children had. 
to live in cramped quarters of a hotel. One day when I was visiting 
them I said to their six-year-old daughter, “Isn’t it too bad that 
you don’t have a home?” 

“Oh, we have a home,” the little girl replied quickly. 
— Ernest Blevins 


just don’t have a house to put it in.” 


; “We 
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Pat O’Brien explains why Notre Dame had 
such a bad football record last season 


The Irish Can Put 
Humor into Sports 


By Dave Warner 


Accorpmne to 
tradition, the 
Irish are suppos- 
ed to be a whim- 
sical, dreamy, 
moon-struck sort 
of folk who, as 
the poet said, 
“are the men 
that God made 
mad. For all 
their wars are 
merry and_ all 
their songs are 
sad.” 

'.Because March is the month 
when all Irishmen feel a bit more 
merry, especially as St. Patrick’s 
Day approaches, this space is du- 
tifully devoted to showing how 
sons of Eire engaged in “wars” 
on various athletic fields have 
threaded a touch of humor into 
52 


the sobriety of sports. 

Before Danny Murtaugh got to 
be manager of the world cham- 
pion Pittsburg Pirates, he was once 
a scrappy second baseman for the 
Boston Braves. Danny seldom 
backed away from an argument 
with an umpire, particularly when 
it was Jocko Conlan calling balls 
and strikes. 

“We're playing the Cardinals,” 
Danny takes off. “Conlan is be- 
hind the plate. I got the count 
to three and two and here comes 
one I think is across my eyes. Con- 
lan calls it strike three. Well, I 
gave him a little beef, and finally 
he throws me out of the game. 

“So now I stop and I say to 
Conlan, ‘Jocko, just look around 
the infield. Musial, a Pole, at first 
base. Schoendiest, a Dutchman, at 
second base. Marion, I don’t even 
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know what he is, at short, and 
Kurowski, another Pole, at third. 
Pollet, a Frenchmen, is pitching, 
and look behind the plate — Gara- 
giola, a spaghetti bender. There 
are only two Irishmen on the field, 
and you want to throw half of us 
out!” You know, he let me stay 


There was once a little Irish 
priest who was very found of the 
races and went to all the meet- 
ings he could get away for. He 
never made a bet, even went so 
far as to urge others never to place 
a bet and would speak thusly: “I 
tell you, it’s the height of folly. 
Now just take me for example 
if you don’t believe it.” 

His listeners would pay close 
attention. “I know every owner, 
every jockey and every trainer here 
at the track,” he would state. 
Every time one of them thinks he 
has a winner, he runs over and 
tells me about it. Even so, if the 
bookmaker thinks that the horse 
will lose, he refuses to take my 
bet. Not only that . . . but if he 
does take my bet and my horse 
loses . . . he refuses to collect 
my money!” 

The little priest cocked an eye 
at the individual to whom he was 
talking. “Now that’s pretty sweet, 
Father,” replied the sucker. “I just 
wish I had a spot like that. What a 
break for you!” 

“Nonsense,” exploded the priest. 
“Even with the situation as I des- 
cribed it to you, thus far this 
year I’m. 200 dollars behind.” 


Actor Pat O’Brien, who has por- 
trayed football coaching immor- 
tals as Knute Rockne and Frank 
(Iron Major) Cavanaugh, in the 
movies, explains why Notre Dame 
had such a bad football record 
last season. “The team couldn't 
hear the signals because of all the 
rattling of the rosary beads up in 
the stands during the game,” Pat 
says. 

The late Jack Lavelle, who 
scouted for the Notre Dame and 
New York Giants football teams 
and was one of the great after- 
dinner speakers at any sports func- 
tion, liked to tell this one: 

“Paddy, a construction worker, 
was in the confessional and was 
told by the priest to make a no- 
vena. ‘Okay by me, Father,’ Pad- 
dy said, ‘I can make one. If you’ve 
got the plans, I’ve got the lum- 
ber.’” 

Moon Mullins was a star full- 
back at Notre Dame and later 
coached at St. Ambrose College 
and also became the proud father 
of six youngsters. 

A friend, encountering Moon on 
the street one day, asked how 
many children he had. 

“Six,” came the answer. 

“I'm not suprised,” said the 
friend, “You never were one to 
hold down the score.” 

Baseball was a cold proposition 
to Joe McCarthy, regarded as one 
of the sport’s all-time great man- 
agers. The story is told that Joe 
came home in despair after a Yan- 


kee defeat, and his wife offered, 
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“Well, you've still got me.” Joe 
considered his helpmate briefly, 
then commented, “Yes, but in the 
ninth inning today I would have 
traded you for a sacrifice fly.” 

The late John McGraw, iron- 
fisted manager of the New York 
Giants, disliked alibis, and players 
who made them invariably incurr- 
ed his wrath. 

In the late season the Giants 
called up a player who was in- 
serted into the lineup. He pulled 
a bonehead play, costing the 
Giants the game. 

Trying to explain after the game, 
he said: “Well, Mr. McGraw, I 
thought...” 

“You don’t have to say any 
more,” growled McGraw. “That 
was enough right there to lose 
the game.” 

And one about baseball’s Grand 
Old Man, Cornelius Alexander Mc- 
Gillicuddy (Connie Mack) who had 
a stony humor. 

His first baseman, Ferris Fain, 
threw wildly in a game and met 
Connie’s reproof, “Now, Ferris, 
you Shouldn't have thrown that 

all. 

“What did you want me to do 
with it?” Fain asked bitingly 
“Stuff it my pocket?” 

“Perhaps,” said Mack, “that 
would have been safer.” 

On the day of the heavyweight 
championship fight in 1902 be- 
tween Bob Fitzsimmons and James 
J. Jeffries, Bill Delaney, Jeffries’ 
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trainer, reported that the rival 
manager had loaded Fitz’s gloves 
with plaster of Paris. 

“Let it go,” smiled: Jeffries. 
“He’s smaller and lighter than I 
am. I knocked him kicking once 
before, and I can do it again... 
loaded gloves or no _ loaded 
gloves.” 

Jeffries. knocked Fitz stiff in 
eight rounds. 

But in retelling the story of 
the fight years later, he explained 
that Fitz’s gloves, loaded with 
plaster of Paris, went slithering 
and skimming across the top of 
a head, shearing off both 

air and skin, practically scalping 
him alive. 

“I made a mistake when I let 
him fight me with loaded gloves,” 
Jeffries said, “and the fact I’ve 
been bald-headed these many 
years goes to prove it.” 

McGuffy, an incurable horse 
player, had run into foul luck at 
the tracks and decided to light 
some candles at the altar of St. 
Joseph. 

But bad luck continued to dog 
him and he was telling his friend, 
Sweeney, about his misfortune. 

“What altar did you say you 
were burning the candles?” asked 
Sweeney. 

“St. Joseph’s,” repilied McGuffy. 

“That’s what I thought you 
said,” Sweeney shot. back, “you're 
a madman, That's for the grey- 
hounds.” 
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“— wonder if by preferring the 
landscape gardener’s design to the 


wild imaginative garden of chil-- 


dren, we have not driven our chil- 
dren from the backyard” 


A Child’s 
Garden of Junk 


Condensed from 
The Way of St. Francis 


Clayton Barbeau 


MN AN’T yOu GET the children 

to play outside? We can’t 
hear ourselves think, let alone talk 
in this racket.” Does the wail 
sound familiar? We heard it again 
recently, and more than once, dur- 
ing the course of an afternoon’s 
visit with some friends who had 
invited us by to view their new 
home. 

It was a lovely home with a 
large, beautiful landscaped. back- 
yard that was visible through the 
sliding glass doors. Our host was 
especially fond of the large stone 
barbecue pit that squatted on 
shiny green flagstones out there, 


and his wife had already pointed: 


out the clever way in which the 
landscape architect had tucked 
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the tiny sandbox behind a short 
hedge to keep it from being a 
blot on the carefully thought out 
loveliness of the yard. Bonsai 
trees, a pathway of white pebbles, 
Japanese lanterns — it was a gard- 
en of which one could be proud, 
but it was not a garden in which 
one could expect children to be 
at home. 
My first reaction to the clever- 
ly manufactured and colorfully 
ecorated sandbox was that it was 
too small, a reaction that led to 
the reflection that I had not en- 
joyed a sandbox at all in my own 
backyard. Instead, my whole yard 
had been a sort of sandbox and, 
as the struggle of the parents to 
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get the children to play outside 
continued, I began to recall my 
own childhood spent in a garden 
less neat, in yard less well land- 
scaped than the one beyond the 
window. 

Of course, my yard would nev- 
er have rated a photo in a home 
magazine, unless as the example 
of an unsightly yard being turned 
over to a landscape architect. It 
had the casual appearance of a 
storage area belonging to a thriv- 
ing junk merchant, but it was not 
unique. One of my playmates ac- 
tually had an old automobile body, 
lacking doors, in his yard and all 
of us had dragged home shipping 
crates from the nearest appliance 
shop and used them to build forts 
and castles and outposts in the un- 
conquered wilderness of our back- 
yards. 

No Bonsai trees for us — only 
an old cherry tree that held a 
platform in its arms and a swing 
from its fingers, a really rugged 
and climbable tree. After Christ- 
mas my yard, like those of my 
friends, would become a real for- 
est of Christmas trees collected in 
our neighborhood. These forests 
became the background for our 
lives as Indians, members of Robin 
Hood’s band or explorers of the 
Northwest Territory until that day 
when our fathers decided that the 
trees were too dry to be good 
forest any longer and would have 
to be burned. Still, unpictorial as 
our yards might have been, they 
were a child’s heaven on earth. 
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Our parents, if memory serves 
correctly, aided and abetted us 
in this disordering of the back- 
yard, Old furniture, cooking uten- 
sils, jewelry cases, blankets, in 
fact anything that was going to be 
thrown away was offered to us 
children. Quickly we transformed 
such castoffs into marvelous hold- 
ings. A non-functioning radio be- 
came a secret transmitter deep 
within the dark caverns of our 
shipping box castles (one of which 
had 12 rooms and was two “stor- 
ies” high). The jewelry boxes, of 
course, contained precious stones 
and this “treasure” we stored in 
the most secret part of our castle, 
jealously guarding it from the 
eyes of grown-ups and showing it 
to only the most privileged. 

The old automobile stands out, 
though, as one of the big monu- 
ments of my childhood. It was a 
shell of a car, really, and even its 
top had a hole in it. I cannot pic- 
ture that stone barbecue pit or 
the Japanese lanterns being to 
any boy what that battered hulk 
was to us: a two story fort man- 
ned by the last survivors of a for- 
eign legion outpost, a warship and 
an airplane, but most often what 
the big white D-1 scrawled on its 
side signified — “Submarine D-1.” 
(Am I alone in remembering that 
film?) Many were the hours we 
spent under the sea, looking into 
the large paper tube that once 
held a roll of linoleum but was 
our periscope and calling out com- 
mands to the torpedo men in the 
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back seat, or clambering up and 
out on the roof to stand on the 
conning tower and scan the hori- 
zon for enemy ships. 

Submarine D-1, All Quiet on 
the Western Front, the Foreign 
Legion, Robin Hood — these were 
the greatest of our games, and we 
lived them daily in the litter of our 
backyards. Those yards, my own 
and my playmates, had no bound- 
aries; we traveled all day under 
their seas or across their deserts. 

Nor do I recall that my parents, 
or those of my friends for that 
matter, ever had much of a job 
getting us to play outdoors. The 
job that seems to be driving some 
parents frantic these days, my 
parents had in reverse: we never 
wanted to leave our kingdoms, 
our world of junk. I wonder if by 
preferring the landscape garden- 
design to the wild 
tive garden of children, we have 
not driven our children from the 
backyard. What child can be real- 
ly free to play creatively when 
he is surrounded by prohibitions: 
“Don’t touch the Bonsais.” “Stay 
off the new lawn.” “Be careful 
of the lanterns.” “Don’t get any 
sand on the grass?” What child 
can sit for long in a sandbox four 
by six feet, in a garden so strictly 
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adult in its neatness and conform- 
ity and not want to be on the 
roam or come into the house? 

Our scientifically designed toys 
are not much help either. “Thirty 
dollars for that gym set,” one ac- 
quaintance said, “and they hard- 
ly ever use it, but they've been 
playing with that old card table 
mY a sheet for weeks now.” The 

ut a card table and a sheet can 
be any of a thousand things. 

Our friend’s difficulty with his 
children who came into the house 
despite repeated moans, wails, 
and threats to please stay outside 
in the sunshine might have been 
eased if he had taken a better look 
at his yard. Maybe he would not 
have changed its magazine photo 
beauty, but he might have had 
more understanding about the 
lack of response to his appeals. 
The children were obeying a call 
heard only by children. They were 
probably seeking the child’s world, 
something they couldn’t find in the 
restricted area of an adult garden. 
Perhaps they were restlessly look- 
ing for a forest, a fort, a treasure 
hidden in a castle they had never 
seen. Maybe what they needed 
was the freedom of a child’s gard- 
en — of junk. 


THE ELEVATOR was crowded. In the rear of it was a tot of four 
with his father. A kindly old lady said to the parent, “Aren’t you 
afraid your little son will be crushed in this jam?” 

“Not at all,” was the answer. “He bites.” — The Liguorian 
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For Ti cenagers Only By Sister M. Dominic, R.G.S. 


hould teenage girls have 

boy friends? 
Occasional dating, as 
when a boy takes a girl 
roller skating or to a show, affords 
teens an opportunity for develop- 
ing the social graces and skills 
necessary for adapting to the op- 
posite sex. However, teens in 
freshman and sophomore years 
will want paternal control as to 
time and circumstances, and will 
usually feel relieved to have the 
situation so arranged that several 
couples date together. Youngsters 
between 10 and 15 are not allow- 
ed to vote, drink, get a driver’s 
license, or hold public office; they 
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are hardly prepared this early to 
handle single dating experiences, 
either. In the junior year a very 
occasional date may be scheduled, 
and probably seniors will want to 
test out various single dating situa- 
tions. But, because of the many 
implications, the wise senior un- 
derstands his need of mom’s and 
dad’s guidance and advice. 
Before a teen is prepared for 
dating, he or she needs an under- 
standing of love as opposed to in- 
fatuation. Below is presented a 
questionnaire on ‘which you can 
check your own evaluation: of love. 
Indicate whether -you ‘think the 
following statements are true or 
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false. The correct answers are 

given at the end of this column. 
"ewe. False 

1. Before one ( ) ¢.3 

can truly fall in 

love, he must 

have learned to 

give and share 

with others. 

2. Girls who ( ) 

look first for a 

smart car and a 

sharp suit may 

never feel true 

love. 

3. Teens who ( ) q¢ > 

have developed 

a genuine sense 

of responsibility 

will get on the 

right track where 

love is concern- 


ed. 
4. Persons with ( ) 
similar view- 


points on such 
essentials as re- 
ligion, race, ethi- 
cal practices, na- 


Sister M. Dominic is a member 
of the American Psychological Associ- 
ation, Clinical Division, and of the 
Rocky Mountain Psychological As- 
sociation. She has been principal of 
Good Shepherd schools in Seattle, 
Wash.; St. Paul, Minn.; Omaha, Neb.; 
Denver, Colo.; and Helena, Mont., 
thus gaining wide experience with 
youth in locations throughout the 
country. Teenagers are invited to send 
questions to Sister Dominic in care 
if The Family Digest, Huntington, 


tionality, are 

more likely to 

fit together than 

those who differ 

on basic matters. 

5. Emotional at- ) 
traction is nei- 

ther the final nor 

the total indica- 

tion of love. 

6. Good looks go ) 
only skin deep 

and actually pro- 

vide little stimu- 

lus for genuine 

love. 

7. An under ( ) ( ) 
standing of psy- 

chological sex 

differences can 

smooth over 

many a rough 

spot in hetero- 

sexual __relation- 

ships. 

8. Mature per- ) ( ) 
sonalities make 

the best prospec- 

tive parents. 
9 Character ( ) 
counts more than 

money. 

10. Genuine love ( ) ( ) 
offers mutual 

support in pleas- 

ing God. 

11. Love is es- ( ) 
sentially self - 
sacrificing. 


What do you think about go- 
ing steady? 
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Nice of you to ask that ques- 
tion but you and I both know that 
you couldn’t care less what I think 
about going steady. If I say O.K., 
maybe you could prove a point 
to mom and dad. Should I write 
“No dope,” you could dump the 
column. What you really want to 
know is the heart-deep opinion of 
other teenagers on the subject. 
Here goes. 

A recent teenage opinion survey 
conducted by Purdue University 
showed that a bare 50 percent of 
teenagers approve of steady dat- 
ing among high-school students. 
The idea was least popular among 
teens from “working class” fami- 
lies — only 43 percent favored it 
from this group. 

A teenage open discussion group 
of 90 youngsters, all of whom had 
previously gone steady, drew up 
the following statement written in 
the first person by a senior with 
a journalistic flare: 

“Do you want to know what I 
think about teenagers going stea- 
dy? I think it’s for the birds! You 
really get bored with a guy when 
you see him from three to eight 
hours every night, seven nights a 
week. 

“I admit it has its good points, 
such as always knowing you have 
a date for any shindig, and know- 
ing that you can count on him 
for rides to town, and so forth, 
but then there are its bad points: 
TEMPTATION. 

“Moreover, if you go together 
for a long time and then break up, 
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you haven’t got much of a chance 
getting a date with someone else 
because you have been marked 
‘Private Property - Hands Off!’ for 
so long that the other kids don’t 
want to try dating you. It would 
seem like going with a married 
person because you had been the 
exclusive date of one fellow for 
so long. 

“Getting back to temptations — 
I know a lot of teenagers say, ‘If 
we couldn’t control our emotions, 
we wouldn’t be going on a date.’ 
That’s a laugh. Everybody is only 
human; human beings are part 
animal; and next to the drive for 
self-preservation comes the drive 
for pro-creation — all in God's 
plan. Sex is prominent in young 
people because they haven't really 
had a chance to live under realis- 
tic conditions concerning it, and 
haven’t had sufficient character, 
physiological or psychological 
growth to fully understand sex and 
what it means. 

“Supposing you break up with 
your beloved Zenobia. She’s all 
broken up over the break-up, and 
you don’t exactly feel like rejoic- 
ing. This is truly a serious matter. 
Adolescents are passionate people, 
whether it be in love or in hate. 
You may think you'll get over it, 
in a few years — when you look 
back — you will more than likely 
feel a little twinge of affection for 
your past love, dear Zenobia. 
Early loves make deep impressions 
on the hearts of adolescents; the 
girl you fall in love with later on 
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may win most of the tender places 
in your heart — but there will 
always be that tiny corner just 
especially for a completely ideal- 
ized Zenobia. 

“In closing I'd like to give you 
a hint on the kind of friends to 
date: Never go with anyone you 
wouldn’t be proud enough of to 
marry. 

“Think it over.” 


Let’s be frank: you and I, 
both. I'm a perfectly average, 
normal, everyday boy doing my 
senior year in a public high. I 
don’t comprehend you nuns at 
all. To make it worse, a beauti- 
ful, peppy girl I had my eyes 
on has leaked the news that 
she’s joining the convent after 
graduation. WHY? 

O.K., Pal, Ill be frank. And 
we're both in the same boat, be- 
cause once I was a senior in a 
public high and I didn’t dig nuns 
either. Avoided them like the 
seven-year plague, and was strict- 
ly determined never to get any 
closer than I was then — which 
was plenty remote. Maybe I can 
explain. 

Every Sister was once a peppy 
teenager, maybe beautiful and 
maybe not, who enjoyed all the 
things teens like: that corner drug- 
store coke, be-bop and T.V., dates 
and the prom, hiking and swim- 
ming—everything. But then it hap- 
pened: she fell in love. Sometime, 
some way she knew God loved 
her, cared about her in a very 
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special way, and asked her to. be 
His own. The same kind of love 
for which princes have left thrones 
to marry poor girls, and boys have 
left countries to join the women 
they loved. Except that this love 
is greater, more beautiful and 
over-powering, because it comes 
from Him Who made Love. 

All the fun she once cared about 
still looks good to a girl like this 
— only not as good as living with 
God. Marriage still beckons as sac- 
red and holy and pure — but not 
as glorious as virgnity with Christ. 
People continue being fine per- 
sons — and yet, much less appeal- 
ing than aloneness with Jesus. And 
the work she enjoyed looks en- 
joyable yet — but not so wonder- 
ful as when done just for Love. 

A Sister is a totally human, or- 
dinary person who has responded 
to an extraordinary invitation to 
love and to be loved, thus be- 
coming still more human than an 
other woman in the world. Now 
do you understand. 


If a girl 12 years of age go- 
ing on 13 (in about five months) 
has a vocation to be a nun and 
cannot wait, what should she 
do? Is there a convent or a 
kind of school where girls go 
and at least act like a nun? 

A few orders do operate grade 
and high schools wherein future 
candidates may complete their 
education and prepare to some ex- 
tent for a religious life. The names 
and addresses of these orders in 
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any region can be obtained from 
the Diocesan Director of Voca- 
tions. In your particular location 
please write to: Chairman, Voca- 
tions Commission, 3207 Universi- 
ty Avenue, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

You have added a P.S. which 
makes me wonder: “If something 
does not happen soon I might lose 
my vocation. I hope they have 
one because I can’t wait.” If you 
are trying to escape from unsatis- 
factory home conditions, then re- 
ligious life is not the answer. You 
need a different kind of help. In 
this case, contact the head of your 
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local Catholic Charities. For you 
the address is: Catholic Welfare 
Bureau, 855 South Figueroa St., 
Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


When a girl meets a priest, 
should she wait for him to put 
out his hand first, or should she 
offer hers, for a handshake? 

The lady always extends her 
hand first. Priests, like everyone 
else, follow established rules of 
etiquette. 


Solution to questionnaire: all 
answers are true. 
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“It's a good thing Freddy and | are 
Ideally suited to each other, or | simply 
couldn’t stand the sight of him!” 
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CHARLES JOHN SEGHERS: 
PIONEER IN ALASKA, Antoinette 
Bosco, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 
Barclay Street, New York 8, New 
York. $2.50. 

Father Seghers was a young 
man when he came to Vancouver 
Island, but a youth possessed of a 
dream: the dream to do missionary 
work for Christ. Despite extreme- 
ly poor health and a tendency to 
T.B., he made his dream come 
true all the way, ending up by 
dying as a martyr. 

This book not only contains a 
fascinating story, but provides the 
youngster with a good deal of 
background history concerning 
Victoria, Vancouver Island and 
Alaska. 


GOD MADE THE WORLD, 
Pelagie Doane. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, East Washington Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. $2.75. 

The story of creation is written 
for the youngest and the smallest 
and it belongs to all children of 
all faiths. The artist-author has 
evoked the wonder of nature and 
of all living things as seen through 
the clear, sparkling eyes of child- 
hood. 


JOHANN OF THE TREMBLING 
HAND, Theodora Koob. Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. $2.95. 

The tale is a bit deep for chil- 
dren and yet it is one which 


youngsters will love. The story 
describes a boy who was psycho- 
logically injured by an accident 
which happened to his hand and 
then emotionally soured and bit- 
tered by the consequences. How 
he was called to the courage to do 
and dare, to meet reality and over- 
come it, to face life and to live it, 
by a young teenage girl who be- 
lieved in him, is the theme of this 
fascinating story set in Oberam- 
mergau. 


KNUTE ROCKNE — FOOT- 
BALL WIZARD OF NOTRE 
DAME, Arthur Daley. P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay Street, 
New York 8, New York. $2.50. 

The football wizard of Notre 
Dame is introduced to the younger 
reader in this American Back- 
ground Book. Boys in particular 
will be entranced by this intro- 
duction to the man who said: 
“When the going gets rough, that’s 
when we like it best. We can do 


LATIN AMERICA TODAY. 
Maryknoll Publications, Mary- 
knoll, New York. $1.00. 

This material is gathered to- 
gether loosely in a folder which 
is punched, obviously indicating 
that different. sheets.may be in- 
serted wherever desired in a loose- 
leaf, three-ring notebook. A list of 
contents is given at the beginning 
while various publications and 
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are also listed. Many drawings - 
brighten up the pages and a num- 

r of excellent full-page’ photo- 
@raphs are included in the back 
part of the folder. Material is prob- 
ably on the seventh or eighth 
grade level, though it.-might be 
used by younger children if it were 
adequately explained. 


CHINA TODAY, Maryknoll Pub- 
lications, Maryknoll, New. York. 
$1.00. 

The purpose of “China Today” 
is to supply solid background for 
an appreciation of the history be- 
ing enacted on the mainland of 
Asia. The trend of Peiping’s rulers 
is quite clearly discernible.. How- 
ever, the purpose of this study 
unit is to show the rich heritage 
of the Chinese people, to relate 
the Chinese to the land on which 
they live, and to represent the 
Chinese to American students in 
the framework of God’s redemptive 
plan, as well as in that of world 
nations. This material, as that de- 
scribed above, is probably suited 
for use in grades six, seven and 
eight. 


GOLDEN TAPESTRIES, Sister 
M. Gregory Kaumans, 0.S.U. So- 
ciety of St. Paul, 2187 Victory 
Blvd.,; Staten Island 14, New York. 
$3.00. 

In writing this biography of the 
life and times of St. Frances of 
Rome, the author has endeavored 
to separate fiction from fact. The 
problem was a difficult one, how- 
ever, because Frances lived so long 
ago that her life is pretty well in- 
terwoven with legends. Reading 
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audio-visual aids on Latin America __ 


along, one wonders how, .much is 
fiction and how much is fact and * 


one longs a bit, perhaps, for the | 


de-bunking done recently. by some 
Jesuit writers with various lives 


of saints. 


Strangely enough, the author ac- 5 
’ cepts the fact that the girl’s par- 


ents refused her permission to 


join the religious order and forced * 


her into a marriage as a perfect- 
ly natural and normal thing in 
view of the times. But can Chris- 
tian parents ever be commended 
for acting contrary to God’s will, 
whether the times be favorable or 
unfavorable? A number of similar 
questions arise in the mind of the 
reviewer as one proceeds through 
the book. 


LET’S TAKE THE HARD 
ROAD, John Cross. Cross Publica- 
tions, Kenosha, Wisconsin. $3.95. - 

The object of this book is to 
succeed in getting a message of 


purity across to a boy because it | 


endeavors to show him how to be- 


come a real man physically and 


spiritually and to prove to him, 
by means of examples of Catholic 
laymen (men considered “tough” 
in every physical sense of the 
word), that there are men who 
work in factories and offices and 
serve in the armed forces who are 
not swayed by the mob, but live 
according to the laws of God and 
of His Church. The presentation is 
attractive and purity is- introduced 
to boys as strength and courage. 
Parents, teachers and guidance 
counselors of teenage boys are ad- 
vised to introduce this book to the 
youngsters under their super- 
vision. 
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